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20th CENTURY FLUES 


Tall blocks of flats are already an accepted 


feature of Britain’s urban skyline. There 
will be more of them, since the economics 
of moaern housing allow the authorities 
little choice. With tall flats come big prob- 
lems for the designer of heat services, 
anxious to satisfy authority’s demand for 
economy and the dweller’s wish to con- 


trol his own fuel bill. On the important 


question of flue design for tall buildings 
the Gas Industry has accumulated much 
information and done much research. 
Architects and builders occupied, or like- 
ly to be occupied, with plans for flat blocks 
over six storeys high are invited to make 
full and free use of the results of this work, 
either by personal call at the Area Gas 
Board or by using the form below. 
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Heat 


The Gas Industry will be glad to 
discuss with you the question of heat 
services and flues. If you have a 
specific problem, please write in detail. 
Alternatively, you can use this coupon. 
In either case, your inquiry should 
be addressed to your Area Gas Board 
or to the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor 
Place, London, 8.W.1. 


Service 


I/We would like to receive the latest information on flue 
design 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. GC.GII. 
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Autumn Conferences 
LOCAL PLANNING 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VOLUNTARY GROUPS 


Saturday, 23 October 1954 
The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London WC2 


Morning Session THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
(10.30-12.30) Chairman: Sir George Pepler 
Afternoon Session WORK STILL TO BE DONE 
(2.15-3.15) Chairman: F. J. Osborn 


Information and ideas on local planning will be discussed with a view to 
stimulating public interest and thereby developing the work of voluntary 
groups throughout the country. Representatives from several groups will 
submit papers and speakers will select helpful points from these for further 
consideration. Tickets 5s. each 


TCPA National Conference 


Conference Hall, County Hall, London SE1 
Thursday 18 November, and Friday, 19 November 1954 


INQUIRY INTO PLANNING 


Conference to be opened by the Rint Hon. HARoL_p Mac- 
MILLAN, MP. Speakers include: DAME EVELYN SHARP, DEsMOND 
DoNNELLY, MP, J. W. R. ApAms, REGINALD Stamp, F. J. 
Osporn, and A. E. ‘TELLING. Subjects for discussion are: The 
Pattern of Development Plans, Planning Inquiries: An Examination 
of Procedure, New Towns: Prospects and Progress, The Expanding of 
Country Towns. 

The Conference opens with the first authoritative assessment of the general 
pattern of development plans emerging from the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act. On the second day conclusions regarding achievements under 
the New Towns Act 1946 and Town Development Act 1952 will be ex- 
amined, and the whole conference will present an attempt to find out how 
far these various Acts have succeeded, remembering that legislation alone 
does not lead to good town and country planning. 


Tickets 21s. each, members ; 25s. each, non-members 


For full particulars of both Conferences apply to the Secretary, 
The Planning Centre, Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Hh ry 5 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 








SMITH’S TWO-WAY Reinforced Floor has gained the 
reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 
both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 


“How dull!” says someone, 

“All those wordy treatises. . .” 

Dull? It is one of the most exciting sides of our 
business. And one of the most exacting. There is 

no room for an “‘errata’’, for erroneous equation may 
prove the world flat again. Our typography, our 
layout, our press work, every cosine, epsilon 

and plain letter must be first class to face the 

most scholarly and penetrating eyes in 


Britain. And when we print for you 
do we show the same care? 








* ries Naturally, for an erroneous 
rs! price in your leaflet would bea 
we lot more disastrous to you than 
yn news of a flat world. But let our work 
give speak for itself. May we send you some examples? 
for 
ait = 
rit % Good print is so much cheaper 


we 0 because it works so hard 


Broadwat @ fF PRESS LIMITED - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - HERTFORDSHIRE 
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yes in Miss Elizabeth Baldwin 
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neous The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
d bea and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
th the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
a stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
hard Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
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irtacm iii: 
with an 
ELECTRIC 
WATER 
HEATER 

= 


= 


Immersion heater (above) 


heats water for the whole house. 





Out of bed in the morning—and the water’s 
lovely and hot. You know it is, although you 
haven’t done a single hand’s turn to make it so. 
Hot water for wash-day, for washing-up, for 
baby’s bath; hot water a/ways. 

Electric water heating is clean, silent, automatic. 
You'd think nothing was going on... until you 
turn the tap—and out comes hot water! 


See the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living at your 
Electricity Service Centre 








ELECTRIC 
TAS 


ELECTRIC ELECTRIC WASHING ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATER HEATER MACHINE REFRIGERATOR 


Keep in touch with all the latest work-saving ideas for the 
home by visiting your Electricity Service Centre. Ask there 
for the new free book, “‘ Life with Electricity ’.Or write for 
a copy to the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 
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Exodus: and the Cloud 


**But if the cloud were not taken up, then they journeyed 
not till the day that it was taken up.”>—Exopus, XL, 37. 


MUCH OF human history is a tale of 
migrations, despite the strong inclina- 
tion of most persons to stay put. The 
reason is simple enough. Through 
natural increase, and the cumulative 
effect of individual quests for oppor- 
tunity to get a living, local aggrega- 
tions of people arise and grow till they 
reach a pitch of discomfort and in- 
convenience that compels organized 
action for relief. Some hardship, 
usually in the form of a shortage of a 
necessity, occurs to depreciate or can- 
cel the advantage of the settlement. In 
Alexandrian Greece it was probably a 
shortage of food. In modern London, 


Manchester, Birmingham, and Glas- 
gow it is fundamentally a shortage of 
space, not only directly cramping 
living and working lives but also, by 
the central concentration to which 
the shortage leads, causing the secon- 
dary but more noticeable hardships 
of traffic congestion and time-wasting 
journeys. 

The congestion and the time-wast- 
ing journeys are really the conse- 
quence of mistaken policies, which 
were meant to, but in fact did not, re- 
lieve space shortages in the centre. 
London is almost the only great 
metropolis of the world that has 
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officially recognized that the suburb- 
and-rapid-transit expedient is, be- 
yond a certain point, a delusive 
method of relief of space shortage. 
Three-quaiters of a century ago, 
London took to the method of build- 
ing upward in four and five storey 
tenements: because it had about 
reached the limit of suburban expan- 
sion by steam and horse vehicles. 
Fifty years ago, electricity and petrol 
enabled it to stop flat-building and to 
resume building the more acceptable 
family house in the suburbs. A quart- 
er of a century ago London, finding 
that with the increasing distance of 
the suburban fringe there was a toss- 
up of disadvantages between inside 
and outside building, began to do 
both simultaneously; while it con- 
tinued to encourage the settlement 
and expansion of industry and com- 
merce both in the centre and on the 
edges. 

The brilliant engineers who built 
London’s underground railways and 
organized its wonderful bus services 
share their deserved but dubious 
honours with the municipal states- 
men who extracted much of the vast 
cost of these things from the rate- 
payers (and, more remarkably, the 
national taxpayers). Yet if popular 
feeling about straphanging and bus 
queues had been accompanied by a 
correct analysis of the effect of rapid 
transit on the home and working lives 
of Londoners, these engineers and 
statesmen would have been in danger 
of being strung up on lamp posts, 

When they return to the 1870 de- 
vice of the multi-storey tenement, 
even the mitigation of the elevator 
would not save them from the wrath 
of Demos if there were any general 
understanding of the springs and 
conditions of metropolitan develop- 
ment and redevelopment. London 
and the other great cities of the world 
present a strange and very surprising 
economic picture. ‘Though they pro- 
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vide services for the wealthiest busi- 
nesses and collections of persons in 
their states, and this fact is reflected in 
their fabulous central and sub-central 
land values, none of them can rebuild 
the residential areas in which the mass 
of their workers live without large 
subventions from the national ex- 
chequers. As a result of this, in most 
great cities residential quarters are 
very slowly, if at all, renewed. Either 
they remain occupied in a dilapidated 
or obsolete state, as in many contin- 
ental cities, or they are abandoned 
and become blighted areas, as in many 
American cities. In Great Britain 
they are now going to be extensively 
rebuilt—at enormous expense. The 
necessities, and the political power 
exercised by these great cities, are 
likely to lead in all countries to heavy 
governmental contribution to their 
rebuilding. 

If, as we think, that is inevitable, 
the important thing is that the state 
expenditure on cities shall be con- 
ditional on an intelligent redevelop- 
ment policy; that state money shall 
rescue city people from congestion 
and city businesses from inconveni- 
ences-——not perpetuate or add to these 
drawbacks. The use of state money to 
encourage a city to build multi-storey 
flats where family houses would be as 
cheap or cheaper is so extreme a folly 
as to verge on lunacy or criminality. 
Grants for housing and other pur- 
poses that enable an over-centralized 
city to maintain instead of reducing 
its business floor-space on rebuilding 
are just a means of cultivating or 
fertilizing congestion. And grants to- 
wards city car-parks may be just a 
means of saving a city from the 
financial consequences of its own ill- 
considered development. 

London is at long last giving a lead 
to the world by a policy of organized 
and planned dispersal of some of its 
over-crowded people and industries 
to smaller towns, not on the outskirts 
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of the built-up area, but much further 
away, beyond a wide green belt or 
country belt. The idea, long advocat- 
ed in these pages, and demonstrated 
by devoted private endeavour at 
Letchworth from 1903 and Welwyn 
from 1920, came into public policy 


with the Greater London Plan of 


1944, and was operated under the 
New Towns Act 1946 with the foun- 
dation of eight new towns in the Lon- 
don region. ‘hese are now all de- 
veloping as rapidly as is possible, and 
perhaps more rapidly than is socially 
in their own best interests. But they 
cannot absorb anything like the 
whole planned overspill from the 
crowded central boroughs of London. 

A notable effort is therefore being 
made, in which Mr Reginald Stamp, 


chairman of the housing committee of 


the London County Council is taking 
an energetic leading part, to arrange 
for the movement of a large number 
of people, and of a proportionate 
amount of industry or business, to 
suitable country towns, under the 
Town Development Act 1952. Mr 
Stamp himself explains in his article 
the scale and methods of this great 
project. In other articles the powers 
of the Act are briefly described, 
schemes already proceeding or under 
negotiation are explained, and the 
hopes and fears of various authorities, 
and the possibilities and difficulties 
they see, discussed. 

Though more schemes are under 
consideration for the London region 
than for any other, the problem is 
common to all the conurbations, and 
to a number of other towns of less 
magnitude that are conscious of the 
advantages of limiting their growth. 
We have included in this issue such 
information as can at present be dis- 
closed about negotiations for, or the 
beginnings of consideration of, pro- 


jects under the Act. There are other 


cases where the idea is present but 
nothing can yet be said. 
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Making all allowance for the diffi- 
culties, and the necessity of being 
reasonably sure that a town to be ex- 
panded is a suitable permanent place 
for successful industry, it seems to us 
that the arrangements for absorbing 
the necessary overspill from con- 
gested cities are lagging seriously be- 
hind the needs. This is on the assump- 
tion that the Minister means business 
(as we are sure he does) in his stimulus 
to slum clearance and rebuilding. 
The lag is all the greater if (and of this 
unfortunately we are not so sure) the 
intention both of the Minister and of 
the redevelopment authorities is to 
rebuild congested areas at a density 
low enough to satisfy the reasonable 
aspirations of their people in the next 
geneiation and after. 

As we have so often demonstrated 
in this journal, the subsidy cost of 
reasonably low-density housing (with 
a predominance of two-storey houses) 
is so much less than that of city flats on 
the same sites that the use of the 
former should release a considerable 
amount of Treasury money—of which 
a part could fairly be used to make a 
really good job of the new towns, to 
build some additional new towns, and 
to provide extensions of services and 
the (much smaller) housing subsi- 
dies for country town expansions 
under the ‘Town Development Act. 
But the articles in this issue seem to 
indicate that the use of the Act is 
likely to be too severely limited unless 
(a) financial help is more generously 
given for extending services; and (6) 
the country town authorities can ob- 
tain stronger assurances that the rate 
contributions on housing will not be- 
come too heavy a burden on them 
after the ten years during which they 
are paid by the dispersing authority. 

What comes out very clearly in the 
following pages is that many country 
towns are attracted by the possibility 
of getting new sources of local em- 
ployment and additional citizens. 
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They need new life, and they are pre- 
pared to make considerable local 
efforts, and to run some risks, to en- 
courage people and industry to come. 
But their own resources in rateable 
value are small, and they cannot be 
reasonably sure, in some cases, that 
the costs, especially in public services 
and housing subsidies, will over the 
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years ahead be met by the growth of 
rateable value. Thus the cloud that 
holds up the exodus is in this case not 
a cloud of glory, but a cloud of 
financial doubt. If that were lifted, 
the movement could go forward with 
every advantage at both ends of the 
process, and without disproportion- 
ate cost to the Exchequer. 


SCHEMES AND NEGOTIATIONS 


Authorities of congested areas, and of country towns and county 


districts needing population and industry, are considering the use 
of the Town Development Act 1952. Many local discussions and 


inter-council negotiations are in progress, and a few agreements 


have already been reached. 


The London Region 
T 1sin the London region that most 
| progress has been made with 
schemes under the Town De- 
velopment Act. The overspill from 
London County and the boroughs of 
the inner urban ring was originally 
estimated by the Greater London 
Pian 1944 at from 1 to 1} million 
persons, and a detailed allocation toa 
large number of towns in the region, 
worked out later by an advisory com- 
mittee and approved by the Minister, 
has been a useful guide in considering 
the development of these towns. The 
figures have since been much modi- 
fied by the county development plans, 
and some authorities complain that 
the allocation is too vaguely per- 
missive, but the broad scheme of re- 
distribution remains. The eight new 
towns for London will absorb about 
300,000 persons, perhaps half of 
them from the LCC area. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the total expansion 
likely in all the existing towns affect- 
ed. It depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on the standards of density ap- 
plied in rehousing inside London 
which are at present undesirably 


high. But these standards in turn de- 
pend not only on technical fashion 
and Ministerial policy (remotely 
qualified by popular desires), but 
also on the speed with which the dis- 
persal of industry and people can be 
got going. For the moment the LCCis 
still completing extensive out-county 
housing schemes in or near the Green 
Belt, which have a dormitory-and- 
daily-travel character, and which 
everyone agrees should not be repeat- 
ed. To stop this sort of suburban 
sprawl, it is considered essential that 
the expansion of many outer towns 
must be in full swing by 1956. 

As other articles in this issue show, 
a large number of negotiations are 
in progress between the LCC, the 
authorities of adjoining congested 
boroughs, and country towns up to 
distances of seventy miles or more. 
The LCC has discussed the matter 
with fifty or sixty towns, and_ has 
reached agreement in principle with 
a number of them. Other authorities 
of built-up London report similar 
negotiations. ‘hese are at such differ- 
ent stages, and so many of the dis- 
cussions are at present confidential, 
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that no general picture can yet be 
given. The pioneer scheme, initiated 
before the Act, is that of Bletchley 
(Bucks), a town of 11,000 which pro- 
poses to expand by another 10,000, 
and has agreements with a large 
number of London authorities. Swin- 
don (Wilts) has agreed with the LCC 
and Tottenham BC for an expansion 
of 23,000 (from 69,000). For Ashford 
(Kent), a scheme for expansion to 
about double its present size (25,000) 
has been agreed in principle with the 
LCC. 

Other towns for which negotiations 
have made some progress include 
Aveley (Essex), Basingstoke (Hants), 
Bury St Edmunds (Suffolk), Gran- 
tham (Lincs), Haverhill (Suffolk), 
Letchworth (Herts), Sudbury (Suf- 
folk), Thetford (Norfolk), Woking 
Surrey), and Wokingham (Berks). 

The wide geographical range of 
interest in London overspill is shown 
by the inquiries aroused (sometimes 
without issue) as far afield as Bran- 
don-Hadleigh, Lowestoft and Stow- 
market (Suffolk), Sawston (Cam- 
bridge), Daventry, Kettering, Peter- 
borough, and Rushden (Northants), 
Thame (Oxford), Chelmsford, With- 
am and Colchester (Essex), Hun- 
stanton (Norfolk), Huntingdon and 
St Neots (Hunts), Farnborough and 
Eastleigh (Hants), and even Nant- 
wich (Cheshire). The considerations 
arising in a number of these cases are 
dealt with in other articles. 

Typical of the still fluid picture is 
the case of Kent. Besides Ashford, 
which is agreed, the Kent CC have 
asked the LCC to consider Sheerness, 
Aylsham (a mining village), Snod- 
land, and ‘Tonbridge. The Tonbridge 
UDC, however, opposesa project. The 
LCC, for its part, wants to go to 
Hartley-Longfield in Dartford RD, 
but both Kent CC and the RDC 
oppose this as too near London. Kent 
CC and Sevenoaks RDC also oppose 
an LCC expansion scheme for Eden- 
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bridge as not in accord with the rural 
character of the place. 

In general the basis of the LCC 
and other London proposals is the 
payment by the dispersing (“‘export- 
ing’’) authority of the rate contribu- 
tion to housing for the first ten years 
(of sixty years). The question of a 
grant from the Ministry, for water or 
sewerage works, has to be considered 
in each case; there is no established 
scale. In some cases the county 
council for the reception area is will- 
ing to assist financially; here again 
there is no scale. Thus the attitude of 
each authority depends on whether 
and how intensely it wants the expan- 
sion; on the terms it can obtain; and 
to some extent on how far it is pre- 
pared to assume fair play by the 
Ministry at the end of the ten-year 
period. 


The Midland and Western Regions 


The Birmingham development 
plan estimates the city’s overspill at 
from 60,000 to 196,000 according to 
the standards adopted. The city is 
building some dormitory housing 
schemes in neighbouring districts. 
Plans for adjoining counties provide 
for the reception of about 200,000, 
and there are, or have been, negotia- 
tions with Staffordshire, Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Herefordshire, 
and Coventry, but no agreements 
have yet been announced. Stafford- 
shire CC is planning for dispersal 
from its own overcrowded urban 
centres to smaller towns, It is also 
negotiating with Wolverhampton 
and other Black Country towns for 
dispersal of 20,000 persons to Lich- 
field, 11,000 to Sedgley, and smaller 
numbers to Seisdon and Wednes- 
field; but no terms of agreement have 
been disclosed. Hereford, now 32,500, 
desires an expansion to about 50,000 
with some overspill from Birming- 
ham. Coventry, rightly or wrongly, 
regards itself as an area for reception 
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rather than dispersal. A proposal for a 
20,000 overspill from Cardiff into 
Glamorganshire has recently been 
the subject ofa public inquiry. 


Manchester-Liverpool Region 


Manchester seemed in 1948 likely 
to take a lead in a considerable reloca- 
tion policy. The advisory regional 
plan of that year proposed a dispersal 
of 400,000 persons, including 138,800 
from Manchester, 74,200 from Sal- 
ford, and 4,000 from Stretford. The 
less bold development plan of 1952 
estimates the overspill from Man- 
chester at 31,170 dwellings, of which 
26,630 had still to be sited. Large 
schemes, amounting to new towns, at 
Lymm and Mobberley are still un- 
decided. 

About 560 houses, under fifteen 
different authorities, are being built 
in Cheshire for Manchester, Salford, 
and Stretford overspill. Sixteen fur- 
ther sites, sufficient for 11,000 houses, 
have been offered to Manchester. The 
Salford-Worsley scheme for short- 
distance dispersal, described in an- 
other article, preceded the Town 
Development Act, but is now being 
continued under its provisions. 

Liverpool has an estimated over- 
spill of 123,690 over twenty years, 
reducing its population to 710,000. 
The Town Development Act is not 
being used; the main overspill is go- 
ing at present to the city’s own sub- 
urban estate at Knowsley. Elles- 
mere Port UDC is however consider- 
ing a scheme for Liverpool overspill. 


Glasgow and Clydeside 

The plan for Glasgow anticipates a 
minimum overspill of 250,000 persons. 
As on one section of 1,810 acres of the 
city there are now 172,000 dwellings 
(ninety-five dwellings an acre) this 
seems no ambitious figure. Greenock 
and other Clydeside towns are also 
overcrowded, and there is an obvious 
need of more new towns and of much 
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dispersal to existing small towns, 
There is however at present no 
Town Development Act for Scotland, 
though the subject is under discus- 
sion. 


Other Regions 


Small towns in other regions are 
interested in the possibility of ex- 
pansion, but not all are so situated in 
relation to congested cities as to be 
obvious reception areas. Others, 
suitably situated, have for various 
reasons rejected planned expansion 
under the Town Development Act. 
Bedfordshire towns (within range of 
London and the Midlands) show no 
strong desire to use the Act, but 
largely this is due to the uncertainty 
of adequate financial help under it; 
and this is the attitude of many 
authorities. The Cambridge situation 
is discussed in a special article. 
Dorset CC has had preliminary dis- 
cussions with the LCC for a complete 
“new town” of 35,000 to 50,000, on 
better land, but - no scheme has 
yet been agreed. Authorities in the 
Isle of Ely have had no approaches 
from anybody, possibly because the 
county plan aims to conserve almost 
its whole area for agriculture. In 
Huntingdonshire, Huntingdon and 
St Neots are believed to be consider- 
ing schemes. For Oxfordshire, though 
some places are interested, no in- 
formation is available. Rutlandshire, 
needing population and _ industry, 
and within easy distance of some big 
manufacturing towns, is surprisingly 
devoid of any schemes. Still more sur- 
prisingly, there is no news of schemes 
under the Act for the industrial and 
rural areas of north-east England: 
Northumberland, Durham, and 
Yorkshire. Lincolnshire, especially 
Lindsey, is anxious about the decline 
of its market towns and seeks new life 
for them, but finds this difficult in the 
absence of any policy for dispersal 
from the larger north midland cities. 
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THE ACT IN BRIEF 


A summary of the main provisions of the Town Development Act, 1952. 


HE MAIN object of the Town De- 
velopment Act, 1952, is to en- 
courage schemes of develop- 
ment in county districts for the relief 
of overcrowding elsewhere. It is 
generally understood that this de- 
velopment should take the form of 
expanding existing towns rather than 
the creation of new towns, but there 
is nothing in the Act to limit it in this 
way. The building of new towns is, of 
course, provided for by the New 
Towns Act, 1946, but this Act does 
not permit the building of new towns 
by local authorities. It would seem 
that the Minister could permit the 
building of a new town by a local 
authority under the Act of 1952. 

The essentials of town development 
are defined in section 1 of the Act of 
1952, and are as follows: 

1. It must take place in one or more 
county districts, i.e. a borough, urban 
district, or rural district, but not a 
county borough. 

2. It must have the effect, and be 
undertaken primarily for the purpose, 
of providing accommodation for resi- 
dential purposes; it should include 
the provision of public services, 
churches, and social facilities. It may 
also be accompanied by industrial de- 
velopment but this is not essential for 
the purposes of the Act. 

3. It must also have the effect and 
purpose of relieving congestion or 
over-population elsewhere. 

If it is desired to obtain Exchequer 
assistance, two further conditions 
must be satisfied (section 2), 

4. It must be on a substantial scale: 
the Minister has said that he will in- 
terpret this in the light of the size and 
resources of the receiving district. 


by A. E. TELLING 


5. It must relieve congestion or 
over-population in either: 
(a) a county borough; or 
(6) the administrative county of 
London; or 

(c) a county district in an area of 
continuous urban development 
adjacent to the administrative 
county of London or a similar 
area adjacent to another big 
centre of population; or 

(d) a county district outside the 

county in which the develop- 
ment is to be carried out. 

The powers of the Act as regards 
the acquisition of land, the carrying 
out of development, and the powers 
of local authorities to contribute to 
the cost of town development are ap- 
plicable to any town development as 
defined in section 1; it is only if Ex- 
chequer assistance is claimed that the 
last two conditions must be satisfied. 


Agencies for Town Development 


‘Town development may be carried 
out either by the council of the re- 
ceiving district—i.e. the county dis- 
trict council in whose area the de- 
velopment is to take place—or by 
certain authorities who are “eligible 
to participate”. These latter are de- 
fined in sections 7 and 19 and are as 
follows: 

(a) the London County Council; 

(6) the councilofacounty borough; 

(c) the council of a county district 

which is nota receiving district; 

(d) the council of the county in 

which the development is car- 
ried out; 

(e) a joint 

board, 

An authority eligible to participate 


water or sewerage 
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may be authorized to do so in par- 
ticular cases by an agreement with 
the council of the receiving district or 
by an order of the Minister. The 
Minister may make an order for this 
purpose only if he is satisfied that the 
proposed development “‘is prevented 
or hampered by inability or unwil- 
lingness of the council of the receiving 
district to concur in providing by 
agreement for its being taken” (sec- 
tion 9). 

The kinds of action which a par- 
ticipating authority may be author- 
ized to take are set out in section 8. 
Perhaps the most important is the 
power of the participating authority 
to act as agent for the council of the 
receiving district in doing anything 
which the latter could employ an in- 
dependent contractor to do; this 
power is of especial importance be- 
cause the participating authority 


may well have greater experience of 


large contracts. Where the partici- 
pating authority acts as agent, the 
council of the receiving district may 
re-imburse the participating auth- 
ority. 

Section 8 also provides for the trans- 
fer or re-transfer of land from one 
party to another; and in this con- 
nection one party may assign to the 
other the right to receive the annual 
Exchequer subsidy for local authority 
houses. These powers are of impor- 
tance where the participating au- 
thority wishes to build houses and 
manage them for some years before 


handing them over to the council of 


the receiving district. 


Government Subsidies 


The Minister has power under 
section 2 to make grants towards ex- 
penditure by a receiving district 
under the following heads: 

(a) the annual rate fund contribu- 
tion for houses; a local auth- 
ority who receives a Govern- 
ment subsidy under the Hous- 
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ing Acts is normally required to 
contribute a further subsidy 
from the general rates, but 
under the Town Development 
Act this further subsidy may be 
met in whole or part by the 
Exchequer. 

acquisition of land for develop- 
ment; 

(c) site preparation; 

(d) provision, extension or im- 
provement of main water sup- 
plies and sewerage services; 

(e) contributions to water under- 
takers to obtain supplies; 

(f) contributions to river boards or 
drainage authorities in respect 
of works necessitated by the 
town development. 

Where town development is car- 
ried out by a participating authority 
the position is somewhat different. 
Where a county council participates 
in town development in its own area 
(i.e. not an exporting county coun- 
cil) the Minister may grant it a sub- 
sidy under any of the above heads 
(a) to (f). In the case of any other 
participating authority, the Minister 
may only give a Government sub- 
sidy in respect of heads (d), (e), and 
(f), or in respect of head (4) in so far as 
incurred for the purposes of head (d), 
section 10. 

Where a participating authority 
acts as agent for the council of the re- 
ceiving district, the subsidy is pay- 
able to the latter. 

Sections 4, 10, and 1g enable local 
authorities to contribute to the ex- 
penses of town development by the 
council of the receiving district or by 
a participating authority. The auth- 
orities who may so contribute are the 
London County Council, any metro- 
politan borough council, any county 
borough council, and any county 
district council, but such authority 
must be satisfied that the town de- 
velopment in question will relieve 
congestion in its own area, 
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PLANNED EXPANSION OF COUNTRY 


TOWNS 


For authorities considering their part in the national programme 
for expanded towns, the experience of those who have acted for the 
London County Council may be of special value. The author of 
this article is the Chairman of the LCC Housing Committee. 


have had to be undertaken with- 

in the framework of local gov- 
ernment powers and Housing Acts. 
Now the Town Development Act 
1952 makes possible an expansion in 
which two or more local authorities 
and the Government may combine 
for an expansion. Outside financial 
aid may now be obtained for the re- 


F tevetaa OF towns in the past 


by REGINALD STAMP 


ceiving authority and relief to the 
overspill authority of some of their 
problems of housing lists and non- 
conforming industry. 

The receiving authority to be ex- 
panded is usually in need of increased 
rateable value, labour for existing in- 
dustry, a balance of trades to avoid 
fluctuations in employment, the abil- 
ity to afford modern statutory ser- 


One of London’s problems: Oxford Circus Underground during the rush hour. 
Central Office of Informatio 
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Map showing the position of some of the country towns where expansion schemes under 
the Town Development Act are being investigated. The Bletchley and Swindon schemes have 
received Government approval. 


vices, and increased social facilities 
now beyond their financial ability to 
provide. 

The exporting or “overspill’’ au- 
thority gains relief for some of its 
urgent housing cases, particularly 
among young couples and their famil- 
ies. The removal of industry sited in 
places contrary to town planning 
principles is provided with an outlet 
into industrial zones elsewhere. 

The town planning contribution is 
considerable. It provides an oppor- 
tunity to correct some of the mistakes 
of the past in the big urban areas. The 
clearing up of the jumble of housing 
mixed with industry facilitates slum 


clearance, frees areas for road and 
other highway improvements, gives 
openings for the provision of games 
fields, recreation, and open spaces, 
and reduces densities of population. 

In the expansions contemplated the 
planning zones for houses, industry, 
open spaces, and public utilities are 
clearly defined from the start and in 
conformity with the local town plan- 
ning authorities’ plans. 


The Basis of Expansion Schemes 


To correct the considerable mis- 
representation which has been evi- 
dent in the press and in speeches by 
local councillors, Members of Parlia- 
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ment, and other influential persons, a 

statement of the basis upon which 

negotiations have proceeded would 
seem opportune. 

There is a natural disinclination on 
the part of people in any locality to 
assent to the influx of strangers and 
to fear the unknown problems con- 
nected with them. Farmers object to 
good agricultural land being built 
upon; property owners see dangers of 
depreciation ; the populace wonder if 
the amenities of the countryside will 
be destroyed and the existing popula- 
tion overwhelmed; the shopkeepers 
raise a cry about increased rates. 
Most of the expressed objections are, 
however, based upon fears contrary 
to the ideas upon which conversations 
have proceeded. These have gener- 
ally been upon the following lines: 
(a) That the two authorities shall get 

together to explore the position, 
and to ascertain whether there is a 
prima facie case for consideration 
by each authority and the Gov- 
ernment, before anyone is com- 
mitted. 

(6) That any development shall only 
take place in areas zoned by the 
local planning authority for hous- 
ing and industry. 

(c) That good agricultural land is not 
sought. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture would not agree to the use of 
such land for other than agri- 
cultural purposes. When agri- 
cultural land is considered, it is 
land that the local planning 
authority have themselves zoned 
for other uses, or without objec- 
tions from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Only in special cases, to 
tidy up a site, would powers be 
sought to secure small areas of 
good agricultural land. 

(d) That the amount of, and rate of, 
expansion should be that which 
the local council consider desir- 
able. They are asked to agree to 
expansion at a rate at which they 
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Already the number of flats in London is in 

excess of true preference. The success of the 

Town Development Act will reduce the 
number of flats necessary. 


can, without undue disturbance, 
absorb the new population and 
industry. 

(e) That no family will leave London 
for an expanded town unless a job 
is already there or will be provided 
by the transfer of a business. 

(f) That, as the expansion proceeds, 
the local housing needs will be 
satisfied at the same time. An en- 
deavour will be made to mix up 
the existing and new population 
to avoid segregation of new- 
comers. 

(g) That with every family sent from 
London the statutory rate sub- 
sidy on housing will go with it for 
a period of ten years, with re- 
consideration of the position at 
the end of this period. If at the 
end of this time the local authority 
is willing they may become own- 
ers of the houses by taking over the 
remainder of the loan charges. 

That if an expanding authority 

desires the LCC to expand them 

as their agents, the LCC will 


(h 


— 
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Many London families are still living in overcrowded and insanitary dwellings. 


transfer industry, provide the 
money to pay for the whole de- 
velopment, make the contracts, 
and undertake the work; the local 
authority to take over the debt 
charges at the point when the 
houses become revenue earning. 
That there shall be a standing 
consultative and advisory com- 
mittee of the two authorities dur- 
ing the period of the expansion. 
This is surely a different story from 
the one so freely publicized. 


ie 
~. 
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Heritage of the Countryside 

It is often urged that London can- 
not and should not escape from its 
concentration; that its densities and 
buildings could be higher, and that its 


population should not spread itself 


over the country. 

These things must be said. Avail- 
able sites in London for rehousing are 
being used up and no new ones will be 
forthcoming, unless, over the next 
twenty years, approximately 311,000 
persons leave London, Existing build- 
ings such as slums and other property 


upon the site of which new develop- 
ment could take place, cannot be 
cleared unless some of the population 
can be moved right out of London. 

In addition, the motor and ve- 
hicular traffic of London will in- 
creasingly be brought nearer a stand- 
still because road widenings cannot 
take place, unless some industry as 
well as population are dispersed out- 
side London. The financial loss to the 
country on this score alone is liable to 
be vast and to increase costs. 

The assumption of the critics is that 
England is to remain broken up into 
self-contained prohibited areas, and 
that London must remain an open 
rendezvous for all comers, mainly 
from the provinces, towns, and vil- 
lages in which people from London 
are to be barred. Are Londoners to be 
doomed to live in mean dwellings, 
flats, and congested areas, while small 
towns and villages with their inhabit- 
ants are, under the guise of custod- 
ians, keeping to themselves our herit- 
age of forests, fields, hills, and natural 
amenities ? 
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Small Towns Facing Decline 


In the journeyings I have made I 
have observed that some of the fine 
old towns and large villages of Eng- 
land show signs of neglect and need of 
rejuvenation. The common cry is for 
more labour of one kind or another. 
Long-established industries with full 
order books cannot get the labour 
they require. Sometimes it is one-sex 
labour which cannot be satisfied 
without new industry for the opposite 
sex. The modern amenities and social 
provision lag behind because of low 
rateable value. Youth is migrating to 
the big urban areas to seek a fuller 
life. In such circumstances many of 
the historic towns of which we are 
proud might well, unless expanded, 
become derel:ct within a generation, 
and the surrounding agriculture be 
denuded of its labour. 


The Plight of London 


No body of public men responsible 
for Government, either national or 
local, can allow the plight of London 
to remain—its vast housing list un- 
satisfied, and the County of London 
Plan unfulfilled. 

It has been demonstrated, by some 
modern schemes, that if large enough 
stites can be secured in London by 
clearances, a mixed development of 
flats, maisonettes, and houses can form 
part of the rebuilding, where gardens, 
shrubberies, and trees can be saved 
or planted, thus giving high density 
areas an attractive appearance. It is 
good planning to do this. 

Modern architects are not so bank- 
rupt ofskill as to be unable to enhance 
the beauty of areas of natural amenity 
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by the careful admixture of houses. A 
nation’s natural amenities become a 
real thing in the lives and culture of 
people, not by periodical viewing 
mainly from busy roads, but by living 
in the midst of them. 

London urban life is unnatural, for 
the bulk of the people, in the con- 
ditions under which they are now liv- 
ing, and in which they must continue 
to live unless given this outlet of new 
and expanded towns. 


An Alternative to Chaos 


Objectors should think carefully, 
even from the standpoint of self- 
interest, before they press their ob- 
jections to receiving some of Lon- 
don’s population. Very few towns 
and villages can remain static in these 
days. 

The danger for them is that un- 
less some carefully thought out plan 
for expansion is operated by en- 
lightened planners and builders, de- 
velopments will take place possibly of 
a sort which will create just what they 
are trying to avoid. 

In the Town Development Act we 
have the means whereby those towns 
and villages where their own plans 
contemplate expansion can expand 
in the way they would themselves 
desire. 

I believe this Act and a co-opera- 
tive policy of new and expanded 
towns open a new era for planning the 
best kind of communities, and for sav- 
ing our nation from a host of prob- 
lems, both financial and_ social. 
London will give a lead, and is hope- 
ful that the rest of the country will 
respond. 


Herbert Morrison sees ahead 


“Do we want to continue London’s evolution as a monotonous, solid 
conglomeration; or do we want to break it up into a province of new towns ? 
Without hesitation I plump for the second. Today’s London is absurd. Half 
of its workers spend hours travelling to and from their places of employ- 
ment.—Article in THE STAR, August 1918. 
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TOWNS THE ACT CAN HELP 


Not all small towns can make use of the Town Development Act 
for their expansion. The kind of town that may benefit by it ts 


discussed here. 


opment procedure in the House 

of Commons on 20 November 
last year, the Government spokesman 
said that many places are mentioned 
in official quarters as “starters” but 
only a few finish up as Town De- 
velopment Schemes after the win- 
nowing process of inquiry and exam- 
ination is complete. Sometimes the 
Ministry of Agriculture has raised 
objections, sometimes the county 
council has not been encouraging, 
and quite often the potential receiv- 
ing authority after making inquiries 
has decided not to proceed with a 
proposal for expansion. 

The Town Development Act is 
based on voluntary co-operation. If 
after thorough examination a local 
authority decides that a proposal for 
expansion is not in its best interest it 
may not be compelled to expand. No- 
body today seriously advocates com- 
pulsory town expansion. It is its 
essentially voluntary character that 
must be the chief recommendation 
of the Act. But just because the Act 
is adoptive and not mandatory its ad- 
vantages to certain towns in certain 
conditions should be fully realized. 
The advantages may be summed 
up in three words—variety, balance, 
and strength. 


T A short debate on Town Devel- 


One-Industry Towns 

Many small towns will consider 
that their economic and social life al- 
ready has sufficient variety. But a 
characteristic example of lack of 
variety is provided by the small towns 
that have grown up round one in- 


by GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 


dustry. Consciousness of the disad- 
vantages of dependence on one in- 
dustry is often very acute when that 
industry has been through a period 
of depression. The small Lancashire 
cotton towns, with memories of long 
textile depressions that have plunged 
their communities into distress, are 
understandably anxious in their plans 
to introduce a greater variety of in- 
dustry. Not only does dependence on 
one industry imply an economic risk, 
it also often involves social unbalance 
even in prosperity because many in- 
dustries only provide one type of 
opening. Sometimes they provide 
openings only for heavy work. Some- 
times they employ exclusively male or 
exclusively female labour with the re- 
sult that workers of the opposite sex 
have to seek jobs elsewhere and tend 
to drift away from the town. Mining 
townships have in the past been 
notorious for their lack of opportuni- 
ties for female employment and the 
consequent emigration of young 
women in search of work. 


Example of Swindon 


The Town Development Act offers 
real opportunities for combating this 
kind of industrial unbalance, because 
it is of the essence of the ‘Town De- 
velopment idea that the big towns 
shall be “‘de-crowded”’ by moving out 
industry as well as population. An im- 
portant element in Swindon’s keen 
espousal of its town development 
scheme is the realization that Swin- 
don has been largely shaped by, and 
is still overwhelmingly dependent on, 
one industry. In 1840 when the rail- 
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Map showing the existing and proposed residential areas in the Borough of Swindon. Under 
the Town Development Act an incoming population of about 20,000 will be housed inside 
the present boundaries. 


way works was established Swindon 
was a small market town of under 
2,000 inhabitants, By 1861 its popula- 
tion had grown to 45,000 and in 1931 


it was 62,000. ‘Today it is 69,000 of 


whom no less than 14,000 are em- 
ployed by British Railways, virtually 
all of these being men, 

Between the wars the town’s sur- 
plus of female labour succeeded in at- 


tracting a tobacco factory and a radio 
and electrical works that now employ 
a thousand persons between them. 
The recent war brought further in- 
dustrial developments, of which an 
aircraft factory and an engineering 
works still remain. There is no short- 
age of work at Swindon. The aircraft 
factory in particular is capable of ex- 
pansion and it is stated that the town 
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has vacancies in existing industries 
for 1,500 people. Swindon is not cur- 
rently suffering depression but it still 
remains predominantly a “railway 
town’’. The attraction of the present 
scheme for expansion from 69,0c0 in- 
habitants to 92,000 lies in the possi- 
bility of diversification. A council 
official has said: 

“We are no longer willing to have 
all our eggs virtually in one basket. 
We shall not feel safe until we can get 
something like a balance, numerically 
and economically, between railway 
and non-railway development.” 


Causes of Town Decline 


Swindon represents a straighfor- 
ward case of a moderately prosper- 
ous town seeking greater diversity, 
but the case is frequently complicated 
by a long history of decline of the 
stable industry. Here the attraction of 
a town development scheme lies not 
merely in introducing greater variety 
but also in strengthening the econo- 
mic life of the town. A number of 
small towns in the Midlands and the 
north, built up on an economic ac- 
tivity that has ebbed, are now looking 
at expansion schemes to receive “‘over- 
spill” industry and population from 
the great congested cities as a means 
of restoring a waning prosperity. 

There is another kind of urban de- 
cay that overtakes small towns, quite 
distinct from the decay brought about 
by the decline of an industry. This 
may be defined as the decay that 
comes about as a result of simul- 
taneously being small and being in 
the wrong place. Surveys in many 
parts of the country have shown that 
in modern conditions small towns in 
rural areas when left to themselves 
cannot be sure of even remaining 
stable. Modern transport and the 
superior attractions of the larger com- 
munity exercise an eroding influence 
on the smaller community. The larger 
community gains at the expense of 
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the small community which loses 
population just because it is con- 
sidered small and isolated. The evil 
of rural depopulation is not merely 
that it takes population away from 
hamlets and villages but it also takes 
citizens away from small towns. The 
written statement of the development 
plan of Lindsey administrative coun- 
ty showed this influence clearly at 
work. It showed how the economic 
importance of small market towns 
like Louth, Alford, Horncastle, and 
Market Rasen has declined since the 
*seventies, though the bigger towns of 
Lindsey have prospered. (It will be 
remembered how at the end of 1950 
Market Rasen UD achieved public 
prominence by its attempt to commit 
civic hara-kiri by dissolving itself and 
merging administratively with the 
county.) The decline of the small 
towns recorded in the Lindsey de- 
velopment plan is social as well as 
economic. The statistics in the written 
survey show how these little towns 
have become towns inhabited by old 
people with a marked deficiency in 
the younger age-groups. Being small 
in these conditions is also a source of 
economic weakness. The rate-burden 
in these small towns can be as high as 
26s. or 27s. in the pound. 


An East Anglian Case 


A survey of industry in country 
towns carried out by Mr T. Eastwood 
showed a similar picture in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. In 1831 six big towns 
held one-fifth of the population of 
these two counties: by 1947 two-fifths 
of the population of Norfolk and 
Suffolk lived in the big towns. The 
rural areas had declined considerably 
in relative importance and the pro- 
portion of the population living in 
small towns had sunk from to per 
cent to g per cent. These towns were 
declining as a group because industry 
and population were migrating from 
them. However, the interesting fact 
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brought out by Mr Eastwood’s survey 
is that in the inter-war period some 
new industrial development did take 
place inside the group, but the bulk of 
it took place in four towns—Wood- 
bridge, Stowmarket, Wymondham, 
and East Dereham. Mr Eastwood at- 
tributes this to the fact that these 
towns are near enough to Norwich 
and Ipswich for ancillary industries 
to be readily available and to the fact 
that they are already big enough to 
offer the industrialist adequate pub- 
lic services and a sizeable pool of 
labour that is either already skilled or 
for which technical training can be 
provided nearby. To attract industry 
and to retain population it seems that 
a town must be big enough to provide 
a wide range of amenities and ser- 
vices, or it faces the risk of decline. 
Expansion schemes to accommo- 
date “‘overspill’”’ from the big towns 


London County Cou ncil 

The London County Council stand at the 1954 British Industries Fair at Olympia. The 

theme was London’s shortage of space for living and working and the advantages to industry 
of a move to a new or expanded town. 


offer a real chance to these small 
towns to redress the balance that has 
tilted against them. They offer the 
opportunity of getting back lost in- 
dustry and simultaneously bringing 
in a stream of young and able-bodied 
citizens. With the accretion of num- 
bers goes the economic diversification, 
the fuller range of social activities, and 
the increased local income that this 
brings with it. The survey of towns in 
Norfolk and Suffolk showed that de- 
cline is not inevitable since some of 
the small towns surveyed actually ex- 
panded where basic conditions were 
favourable. The Town Development 
Act is a flexible Act. It offers the op- 
portunity for a diversity of arrange- 
ments to create conditions for a fuller 
development in suitable small towns 
by the introduction of variety, bal- 
ance, and economic strength into civic 


life. 
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THE CHOICE OF LOCATION 


In considering which towns or districts are most suitable to receive 
industry and population, the author holds that the need of the 
agricultural hinterland for better services is of the first importance. 


Quality of land should come second. 


both the will and the machinery 

whereby rational decisions can be 
made and implemented, it is possible 
to list reception centres for the large 
congested urban areas of this country 
and then grade them by the use of a 
series of factors or “desiderata’’. Most 
of these are normal to any major 
planning proposal, with the exception 
of the agricultural factor. This last 
should be looked at in rather a differ- 


l A SOCIETY in which there is 


by G. P. WIBBERLEY 


ent way as compared with the more 
usual case of, say, a new housing site 
for existing local population. 

Here, then, in a brief form are some 
of the main sieves which should be 
applied to any centres thought pos- 
sible as a receiving area for new popu- 
lation (they are not listed in any order 
of importance) : 

—Presence of suitable and suffici- 
ent existing and/or potential em- 
ployment. 


A new school in a rural area. Increase in population in rural areas often provides opportunity 
for the provision of physical and social services which agriculture by itself cannot maintain. 
Central Office of Information 
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—Simplicity and cheapness of pro- 
vision of basic physical services such 
as piped water, electricity, communi- 
cations, sewerage. 

—Ease and low cost of provision of 
major social services such as adequate 
schooling, range of shopping facilities, 
and professional services like doctors 
and dentists. 

—Presence of suitable sites for de- 
velopment and estimated costs of 
building on them. 

—The comparative agricultural 
value of the land which would be 
turned over to non-farming purposes. 

—The general weakness or strength 
of the centre and its surrounding 
countryside in physical and social 
services. 

—The history of population move- 
ments in the centre and its rural 
hinterland, particularly changes in 
the structure of this population. 


Social Factors 


In a democracy (and even in a 
dictatorship if it is to avoid pouring 
sand into its local government mach- 
ine) other sieves are desirable, thus: 

—Willingness of the receiving 
centre to make arrangements with 
the city that wishes to export some of 
its people. This means willingness and 
co-operation, not only amongst the 
representatives of local government, 
but also within the groups of citizens 
most directly affected, e.g., those who 
will be moving and those who will re- 
ceive their new neighbours with that 
amalgam of friendliness, reserve, and 
suspicion which is customary in small 
communities. This willingness and 
satisfaction of individuals and groups 
must also extend to the financial 
loads to be carried by each main party 
to the agreement and to the prospects 
of recouping the capital expenditure 
which will be incurred in the early 
years of the scheme. 

These financial arrangements and 
social attitudes will, especially in the 
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early years, decide whether or not the 
idea behind the Town Development 
Act is translated into real achieve- 
ment. If they change, becoming more 
conservative, more restrictive, and 
more sensitive to political winds, then 
the application of this Act will pos- 
sibly follow along the same path as 
has new town development since 
1947. This may be epitomized by the 
attitude of the press: “Five years ago, 
new towns were front page news; to- 
day the press gives them little space 
and when it does the article may sug- 
gest that they are a failure.”’! 

For the purpose of this short article 
in which one can only do justice to a 
few factors, it is assumed that the 
financial, legal, administrative, and 
social resistances to the movement of 
population from one area to another 
can be successfully overcome. The 
choosing of the reception centre can 
then be looked at as a scientific prob- 
lem—a balanced weighing up of each 
possible centre or area against others 
according to the various factors. 


The Agricultural Considerations 


The readers of this article are, toa 
large part, conversant with the main 
considerations in making workable 
plans for the receipt and encourage- 
ment of new groups of population toa 
town or area. It may be of value, 
however, if the author, with his 
special interest in country planning 
and the agricultural side of physical 
and economic development, deals 
in more detail with agricultural con- 
siderations. 

It is unfortunate that the agricul- 
tural factor is so often conceived and 
used in a very simple form in land use 
planning in this country. So many 
persons think that the only considera- 
tion is that of differences in the natur- 
al fertility of different areas for pro- 


1“The new towns have their problems’’, 
by Noel Tweddell: Progress, Vol. 43, No. 


242, Spring 1954, pp. 269-76. 
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ducing agricultural products. This is 
summarized by the slogan, “‘Build on 
the poor land and leave the best for 
food production”. Like most other 
simple statements, it becomes more 
complicated when examined or ap- 
plied. Applied in its simple form to 
the problem of selection of centres 
under the Town Development Acct it 
would mean the use of only one sieve, 
i.e. a simplified land classification 
map. This by itself should involve a 
look at all the centres under considera- 
tion so as to provide a comparative 
picture of land quality. Thus in the 
case of London overspill, inherent 
land quality needs to be compared 
between places far apart like Swindon 
and Thetford and between Brackley 
and Ashford. A major criticism which 
can be levelled at the handling of the 
recent Swindon controversy is that 
discussion and argument were con- 
centrated too soon on the detailed 
problems ofone townandsites therein. 
Thus the Swindon inquiry was, in es- 
sence, prejudged. It was not, to my 
knowledge, sieved out as a suitable 
centre from other centres within 
fifty to seventy-five miles of London 
by any comparative analysis before in- 
dividual sites for building were dis- 
cussed. 

Yet land quality should only be the 
secondary part of the agricultural 


Architect and Building News 
New houses in the village of Aspenden, Hertfordshire. Architects: Mauger and May. 


case in connection with the Town De- 
velopment Act. Centres and areas for 
dispersal are being sought at con- 
siderable distances from large towns 
and many of these centres will be 
small country towns with large rural 
hinterlands. Here, then, is the factor 
of real long-term agricultural signi- 
ficance—it is the relative strength of 
the centre and its surrounding coun- 
tryside in physical and social services. 


Where Agriculture Needs Dispersal 


There is not time here to develop 
this point fully. It must suffice to say 
that my own readings, travel, and re- 
search into rural land use problems, 
especially when directing the work of 
the Agricultural Land Service Re- 
search Group in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, strongly support this line of 
approach. In many of our more thinly 
populated rural areas and stagnant 
country towns, the main hope of ob- 
taining improved housing, piped 
water, grid electricity, better trans- 
port, modern schools, and a choice of 
social and cultural interests, reason- 
ably near, is an increase in the non- 
farm part of the rural population. The 
spread of population from existing 
urban areas has been looked on as a 
constant menace to farming interests 
and to the rural amenities for too 
long. In certain cases it is—but in 
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others it is the one big opportunity for 
local agriculture to get and maintain 
a wealth of social and physical ser- 
vices which by itself it can never 
justify. 


Effect on Rural Economy 


The creation of new jobs in a rural 
centre leads to increased competition 
for labour and may have an adverse 
effect upon the farm labour supply in 
the short run (though even then it 
may be offset by the efforts farmers 
make, in terms of higher wages, cot- 
tage improvements, etc. to hold their 
men or attract new ones).' In the 
long run the effects, as shown by re- 
cent studies, ? have been beneficial to 
local agriculture, both in times ofagri- 
cultural depression and prosperity. In 
general, during the long agricultural 
depression in East Anglia of 1880- 
1932 (relieved by the spurt of 1914- 
20) the development of local industry 
and housing acted as a dam against 
the widespread rural migration and 
stagnation of public and other ser- 


*“Planned Urban Development and its 
Effect on Agriculture.’’ Journal of the Town 
Planning Institute, Vol. 39, No. 9, September- 
October 1953. 


* For example, Manufacturing Industry in the 
Country Towns of Norfolk and Suffolk. T. East- 
wood, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
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vices which would otherwise have 
taken place. 

The benefits of industrialization in 
that region during times of relative 
agricultural prosperity since 1932 
have been curiously different. The 
levelling up of agricultural wages 
helped to prevent the influx of rural 
workers into manufacturing indus- 
tries in rural areas. In fact, as rural 
prosperity has grown, there has been 
an increase in local services of all 
kinds and consequently fewer people 
available for industrial jobs. Thus 
these country towns and the firms 
within them have been able to in- 
crease the range of services provided 
for local inhabitants because of the 
support given to local finances by 
both a flourishing agriculture and 
busy local industries. 

Therefore, in the list of factors to be 
considered in choosing the centre 
which will benefit and be suitable for 
planned expansion under the Town 
Development Act, the agricultural 
factor is two-fold. First should come 
the choice according to the needs of 
the rural centre and agricultural 
hinterland for better social and 
physical services. Second—and only 
second—should follow the more or- 
thodox appraisal of the areas of poor- 
er agricultural land. 


Culture and the Simple Life 


“When I go out at sunrise in the morning . . . and with my own hands gather 





the peas in the garden . . . when I sit down to shell them and read my Homer 
during the intervals . . . selecting a saucepan . . . fetch my own butter, put my 
mess on the fire, cover it up, and sit down to stir it as occasion requires, I 
figure to myself the illustrious suitors of Penelope, killing, dressing, and prepar- 
ing their own oxen and swine . . . happy that my heart is capable of feeling the 
same simple and innocent pleasures as the peasant, whose table is covered 
with food of his own rearing, and who not only enjoys his meal, but remembers 
with delight the happy days and sunny mornings when he planted it, the soft 
evenings when he watered it, and the pleasure he experienced in watching its 
daily growth.” (From a letter of Werther to his friend.)—corTHE: The 
Sorrows of Werther (1774) 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL FROM CITIES 


A consideration of the factors in the choice of industries to move, of 
the limiting factors in relocation, and of the administrative steps 


required. 


HE NEED for linking the dis- 

| persal of population from con- 
gested towns with industrial dis- 
persal is becoming better realized. 
The LCC has accepted the principle 
that no one shall be offered a house in 
an expanded town unless there is a 
job there for him. This is not only 
sound planning—1t is essential for the 
scheme to work, since the towns in 
question are too distant for industrial 
workers to afford a daily journey to 
the London area. The LCC is also 
trying to persuade industrialists to 
move out from inner London, es- 
pecially those firms whose premises 
will shortly be acquired under the re- 
development scheme. Under the In- 
dustrial Selection Scheme a list has 
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been compiled of workers with urgent 
housing needs who would accept a 
house and a job in a new or expanded 
town; and firms moving out can re- 
cruit their workers from this list. 
These are encouraging developments, 
although other congested towns are 
lagging behind London. Neverthe- 
less, industrial aspects still do not get 
sufficient attention in the design of 
overspill schemes. 


Choice of Towns and Industries 


In considering which towns to ex- 
pand under the Town Development 
Act, the first thing to be considered 
should be their suitability for in- 
dustrial expansion. Other forms of 
employment, in business and com- 


An example of congestion of housing and industry in a Midland town. 
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Harlow Development Corporation 


In big cities travel to and from work is often exhausting expecially in rush-hour periods. In 
new and expanded towns homes are within walking and cycling distance of the industrial 
areas. 


merce, are also important. But in- 
dustrial development is fundamental 
for several reasons. First, the bulk of 
the people who will be displaced from 
congested areas are industrial work- 
ers; by contrast office workers live 
primarily in the less congested sub- 
urbs, and the machinery of com- 
muting—from the periphery to the 
centre—is geared to their needs (in- 
dustrial workers who cannot find 
work locally have a much more diffi- 
cult journey). Secondly, the pattern 
of service centres in England is well- 
established and though some ex- 
panded towns may and _ should 
acquire in the course of time new dis- 
tributive and service functions, their 
initial phase of growth will in nearly 
all cases depend on industry. Thirdly, 
public control is much stronger over 
industrial location than over other 
types of employment. 

But it is not enough that a town 
should be able to attract new industry. 
That industry must also come from 
the congested area. The LCC prin- 
ciple of linking home and work is not 
of itself sufficient. At Swindon, for 
example, there is a shortage of lab- 
our; but to give the vacant jobs 
to Londoners who are resettled in 
Swindon does not basically amelior- 


ate the situation in London. The de- 
parting Londoners quit their present 
jobs and with a sigh of relief the LCC 
crosses them off its housing list. But— 
since the jobs still exist in London— 
new workers tend to flow into the 
capital to fill them. The complicating 
factor that there may already be un- 
employed persons available to take 
the jobs does not alter the picture; for 
the unemployment rate tends to 
settle at around the same rate over 
most of the country. Thus after a 
while the LCC will find new names 
appearing on its waiting list. As fast 
as it disperses population, unless it 
sends work with them, its housing list 
fills up again. On this basis its task 
would be as endless as that of the 
seven maids with seven mops; and the 
expenditure of its ratepayers (not to 
mention the special Exchequer sub- 
sidies paid under the Town Develop- 
ment Act) would be as fruitless. 


Use of Agricultural Land 


Two factors have so far dominated 
this search for overspill sites. The first 
question is: which local authorities 
are willing to participate in expansion 
schemes under the Town Develop- 
ment Act? Some authorities are 
willing and eager, many are indiffer- 
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ent or hostile. The second factor 
which has attracted attention is the 
value of the agricultural land which 
would be taken by expansion schemes. 
Between them these considerations 
seem to be shaping to a considerable 
extent the overspill programme. The 
expansion of a number of small towns 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, for instance, is 
under discussion. These towns would 
be glad to arrest their economic de- 
cline by attracting new development; 
while at the same time development 
on the poor soils of the Breckland 
would minimize agricultural objec- 
tions. 

These factors have got more atten- 
tion than the much more fundamental 
one of industrial prospects and possi- 
bilities. There is indeed a lack of pro- 
portion in the handling of overspill 
schemes. Where the employment of 
thousands of persons and the invest- 
ment of millions of public money is at 
stake, the protection of a few good 
farms can hardly be a main objective 
(especially as the development is 
bound to take place somewhere). 
Equally the indifference of the local 
authority ought not to be a complete 
obstacle to the development of a 
town which is industrially suitable 
(any more than its eagerness is a 
warrant of industrial success). 


Limiting Factors in Movement 


Industrial dispersal from London 
and the other congested cities on the 
requisite scale is perfectly feasible. 
This point was demonstrated by the 
LCC survey of industry and by volun- 
tary surveys such as that of Munby in 
Stepney. But a successful plan has to 
conform with quite rigorous condi- 
ions. The range of places to which 
firms could be persuaded to move is 
limited by a number of factors. It 
must be admitted that, generally 
speaking, the further afield popula- 
tion is removed the harder it is to get 
industry to follow. 
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There appear to be two points at 
which barriers—partly real, partly 
imagined—are encountered. Many 
firms want to quit the inner boroughs 
of London but not to go beyond the 
boundaries of Greater London; they 
want to keep within the underground 
transport system (so as to draw work- 
ers, if necessary, from a broad area) 
and within the automatic telephone 
exchange (a point of more import- 
ance where offices are concerned). 
Moves of this sort ease congestion at 
the centre but provide no proper 
solution. 

The second such barrier occurs 
at the limits of the London region— 
limits which need to be measured 
more in terms of transport facilities 
and of general accessibility than of 
actual mileage. 

The advantages of industrial link- 
age are very real; and both for the 
transport of goods and the visits of key 
personnel most firms want to keep 
within fairly easy reach of the London 
area. (The social pull of the capital 
must not be forgotten either.) If firms 
do go further afield they generally 
transfer to the sphere of influence of 
some other great conurbation such as 
the West Midlands. It is clear that 
towns on main transport routes be- 
tween great conurbations (such as 
Swindon, Bletchley, and Peter- 
borough) can attract industry more 
easily than other towns at a similar 
distance from London. 


Need of Considered Plan 


Thus the general pattern of dis- 
persal needs to keep to a regional 
framework; to eschew backwaters; to 
follow good lines of communication. 
Certainly a number of town develop- 
ment schemes recently proposed 
meet these criteria (notably the rail- 
way junctions that are included), but 
a number of others do not. It would 
be wrong to rule out these other 
schemes necessarily. If industry can 
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be pumped back to revivify East 
Anglia that is all to the good; but the 
scheme needs to rest on careful in- 
vestigation and genuinely hopeful 
prospects. 

To get the problem right way up, 
it is necessary to view the dispersal 
of employment as the basic goal. Popu- 
lation automatically follows employ- 
ment. The first step should be to make 
a list of those places to which in- 
dustry from London, Manchester, 
and other congested areas might be 
persuaded to transfer. Unfortunately 
it is nobody’s business to make such a 
plan. The local authorities, as we 
have seen, look at housing first and 
industry as an afterthought. The 
Board of Trade controls the distribu- 
tion of industry so as to steer firms, 
first to the development areas, second 
to other areas of unemployment. It 
has a plan for dealing with unemploy- 
ment, but it has not even begun to 
think of a plan for dispersal. ‘The 
furthest it has gone is to sanction the 
transfer of firms from London to the 
new towns; but only as a second 
choice if they cannot be cajoled into 
development areas. 

The problem is an urgent one. 
Some but not all of the new towns are 


The new industrial area at Bletchley, Bucks. (Scale 1/2,500.) 


now receiving an adequate influx of 
industry from London; but the only 
schemes which have got or are about 
to get Ministerial approval under the 
Town Development Act are for towns 
where there is already a shortage of 
labour. Such are Swindon, Ashford, 
and Bletchley. These schemes are 
probably intrinsically sound; for the 
towns in question should prove 
reasonably attractive to firms now in 
London. But the fact remains that no 
real contribution is made to London’s 
problems until the firms actually move 
out. Moreover, to keep pace with the 
growing exodus of population, the 
exodus of industry must be on a 
rapidly expanding scale. As things are 
going at present even the industrial 
needs of the new towns will not be met 
during the next five years—let alone 
the needs of the expanded towns. 


Use of Vacated Factories 


There is also the vital point that re- 
occupation of vacated industrial 
premises in London (which there is 
nothing to stop) may defeat the whole 
scheme. It is firms occupying cramp- 
ed or old premises, or on sites which 
will be needed for other uses, which 
specially need to be transferred. A list 
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of such firms should be drawn up and 
a programme worked out (a) to dis- 
perse all suitable firms in this cate- 
gory and (b) to reaccommodate the 
remainder on new industrial estates 
in London. Under the present Plan- 
ning Bill, the cost of this programme 
would be split between the Govern- 
ment and the LCC. Compared with 
public expenditure on housing and 
other services the cost would not be 
great; but it is too heavy for any local 
authority. Either an additional Gov- 
ernment grant should be made or a 
special levy imposed on industry. 
Denis Munby has argued that a small 
levy of £1 a year per insured employ- 
ee of all firms in the county of London 
would be a fair and adequate device." 
It would discourage congestion as 
well as allocate fairly part of the pub- 
lic costs caused by congestion. Pos- 
sibly Greater London would be a 
preferable limit over which to spread 
the levy—in which case it would be 
still smaller. 

The machinery of dispersal and 
overspill schemes is already rather 
complicated. Some may argue that 
these industrial complications make 
the whole idea too difficult and costly. 
In fact, however, industrial dispersal 
on a moderate scale is neither particu- 
larly difficult nor costly ; but to ignore 
its primacy is to risk spending large 
sums under the New Towns and 
Town Development Acts to no good 
purpose. 


Administrative Steps Required 


The first need is to review adminis- 
trative procedures and priorities. The 
local authorities naturally put first 
emphasis on housing and the elimina- 
tion of their waiting lists. They can- 
not control industrial location; but 
they could be more consistent and 
far-sighted. Birmingham, for instance, 
which has acquired many industrial 


+See his article in “Planning Outlook’, 
Vol. 1, No. 3. 
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premises in its extensive redevelop- 
ment areas, has a golden opportunity 
tomake dispersal effective. Itsschemes 
necessitate a large dispersal of in- 
dustrial workers, but it fears that any 
exodus of industry would undermine 
its traditional source of strength; yet 
it recently sought powers to prevent 
new workers coming in and occupy- 
ing the houses of those who have left. 
What else does it expect if the work 
remains in Birmingham ? 


Industry the Key Factor 


The Ministry of Housing requires 
local authorities promoting town de- 
velopment schemes to show that there 
is a reasonable prospect of work being 
available on the spot; but it takes no 
initiative in the choice of sites and (so 
far) no steps to tie in the schemes with 
industrial dispersal. Its preoccupa- 
tion is with housing, agricultural, and 
financial aspects. This, as we have 
seen, is to neglect the key factor. Un- 
less Government departments (the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry be- 
tween them) work out a plan and 
create the necessary machinery for a 
positive policy of industrial dispersal, 
the overspill schemes will either break 
down or fail in their fundamental pur- 
pose. This machinery must provide 
for effective and continuous con- 
sultation with industrialists, prefer- 
ably on a regional basis. 

Once this is done the other prob- 
lems will fall into perspective. If in- 
dustry can be got going the popula- 
tion will follow; agricultural objec- 
tions will be reduced when it is seen 
that this is a genuine redevelopment 
of national resources and not the far- 
flung empire-building of local hous- 
ing authorities; and a guarantee will 
be available that expenditure on pub- 
lic services will have the desired 
effect. 

But this is one field of planning 
policy where all is emphatically not 
well; and time is short. 
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TDA: THE FINANCIAL EFFECTS 


This article explains the incidence on the various authorities of the 
cost of schemes under the Town Development Act, and discusses their 
relative ability to pay and the need of Government contributions. 


largely a financial measure, 

concerned with the inducements 
to be given to small communities to 
encourage them to take surplus popu- 
lation and industry from London and 
other overcrowded cities. 

An exporting authority, which 
may be a county borough, a metro- 
politan borough, a county district, 
or the London County Council, 
may make arrangements for a receiv- 
ing area, i.e. a county district, to 
accept tenants nominated by that 
authority on payment of the housing 
statutory rate contributions for a 
period of years. This is the simplest 
form of overspill agreement and pre- 
sents few financial difficulties, parti- 
cularly as the numbers rehoused 
under this sort of arrangement in any 
one area are unlikely to be great. 


Ti Town Development Act is 


“Agency” and “Principal” 
Arrangements 

Where the expansion is to be on a 
large scale, development is likely to 
take place either under what is 
known as an agency arrangement 
where, as the term implies, the ex- 


porting authority acts as the agent of 


the receiving area, or by the export- 
ing authority developing as principal 
and managing the development for a 
period of years, after which it will be 
handed over to the authority of the 
receiving area with a suitable finan- 
cial adjustment. 

Under a typical agency arrange- 
ment the exporting authority would 
prepare plans and layouts (subject to 
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agreement with the receiving auth- 
ority), put the works out to tender, 
and supervise progress; the receiving 
authority would become the owner of 
the houses by reimbursing the export- 
ing authority the cost of development, 
and manage and maintain them from 
the start. 

Where an exporting authority acts 
as principal it will undertake and pay 
for the development, and own and 
manage the houses. Normally, water 
supplies and sewerage works will be 
transferred to the receiving authority 
on completion of the development, 
but the houses and other buildings 
will not be transferred until an ap- 
propriate agreed date. 

The financial arrangements under 
either an agency or principal scheme 
could be framed to ensure that the 
cost is shared in the same proportions 
whichever method of development is 
chosen. 


The Contribution Period 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has suggested that a 
reasonable financial arrangement 
would be for an exporting authority 
to pay the housing rate fund contribu- 
tion for a period of ten years in respect 
of every family put forward by it 
which is provided with a house in an 
expanded town, provided the family 
continue in occupation for that 
period, and subject to review of the 
position at the end of the ten years in 
the light of the financial circum- 
stances of the respective authorities. 
Expansion schemes, mostly where the 
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A glimpse of Bury St Edmunds, an interesting West Suffolk town. 


exporting authority would act as 
agent, are being discussed in various 
parts of the country, but few, if any, 
have been finally agreed between the 
respective authorities and the Minis- 
try. Except where there are excep- 
tional circumstances, discussions are 
proceeding on the basis of a ten-year 
contribution period, subject to re- 
view, as suggested by the Minister. 
There are really four partners to 
any expansion, viz., the exporting 
authority, the receiving area, the 
county council of the receiving area, 
and the MHLG. For an expansion to 
be successful all these four partners 
will need to play their parts to the full, 


particularly as regards the sharing of 


the financial burden. 


The Exporting Authority 

The exporting authority is likely to 
be a large one with adequate financial 
resources, although the very process 


of sending out surplus population and 
industry will have the effect of re- 
ducing those resources. Nevertheless, 
such an authority ought to be in a 
better position to finance an expan- 
sion in the first instance than most 
receiving areas. Any substantial hous- 
ing development necessitates the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money in 
advance of the receipt of housing sub- 
sidies from the Government and rents 
from the tenants. ‘These sums norm- 
ally have to be borrowed, and interest 
has to be paid on the loans right from 
the start; this interest soon mounts 
up; for example, it could be well over 
£100,000 for a typical scheme of de- 
velopment under the Act. An amount 
of this order will almost inevitably be 
beyond the means of the receiving 
authority, and under any agency ar- 
rangement it is probable that the ex- 
porting authority will have to meet it. 
When the statutory rate contribu- 
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tions for a ten-year period (e.g., about 
£450,000 in all for 5,000 dwellings) 
are added, the total represents a 
heavy financial commitment by the 
exporting authority in respect of 
people who will no longer be con- 
tributing anything to the revenues or 
well-being of the large city from which 
they have come. Multiplied several 
times, if a number of expansion 
schemes are proceeding concurrently, 
the outlay by the exporting authority 
can become a very large sum. 


The Receiving Area 


The receiving authority will most 
probably be a small one with slender 
financial resources. It may well havea 
penny rate product prior to the ex- 
pansion as low as £100 and is un- 
likely to have one much in excess of 
£1,000. 

The financial effects on receiving 
authorities of an expansion seem to 
fall into a fairly general pattern dur- 
ing the period when the statutory 
rate contributions are being met by 
the exporting authority. Rates will 
tend to rise at first, and then begin to 
fall somewhat as rate income from the 
new houses, new industry, shops, pub- 
lic houses, etc., begins to catch up 
with the cost of expansion of local 
services. 

It is almost invariably found that a 
substantial development will require 
the expansion of sewerage and sewage 
disposal services, usually at very 
heavy cost. At the end of the develop- 
ment period it seems likely. that the 
additional rate income will be suffici- 
ent to meet the county precept and 
the cost of local services, except for 
the debt charges and running ex- 
penses related to the sewerage expan- 
sion. In typical cases the rate in the 
pound required to meet these latter 
costs at the end of the period of de- 
velopment ranges from 1s. to 2s. 6d. It 
therefore follows that a receiving 
authority will usually need substan- 
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tial financial aid towards sewerage 
costs, although in some instances the 
authority’s resources may be buoyant 
enough to meet part of these costs. 

If this financial aid is forthcoming, 
and provided the authority does not 
proceed with the development of local 
services too far in advance of the 
housing development, it seems likely 
that the receiving authority will be 
about able to keep its head above 
water whilst the exporting authority’s 
housing contributions continue in 
full. 

As the exporting authority’s con- 
tributions cease, and it must be re- 
membered that they will fall out 
gradually, the rates levied in the re- 
ceiving area will inevitably rise unless 
the growth of rate income from shop- 
ping, commerce, and industrial de- 
velopment is greater than is at present 
expected. The increased rate neces- 
sary to meet the full housing rate con- 
tributions when the exporting auth- 
ority’s contributions have finally 
ceased will in four schemes under dis- 
cussion amount to about 2s., 2s., 3s., 
and 7s. respectively. This position 
will of course be reached gradually. 

The county council of the receiving 
area is also materially interested in an 
expansion. This authority will have 
to meet additional expenditure on the 
provision of schools, health services, 
police, libraries, etc., and will receive 
additional rate income from the new 
residents. 

Where a county council is receiving 
substantial aid by way of Exchequer 
equalization grant, the effect of an 
expansion on the county’s finances is 
likely to be negligible. Where, how- 
ever, the county is not receiving any 
equalization grant, or only a small 
percentage, the financial burden will 
be more onerous but by no means 
catastrophic, 

The last, and by no means the least 
important partner in this venture is 
the Government. The Minister of 
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Housing and Local Government is 
empowered to make contributions in 
a number of ways. It seems likely in 
practice that grants will be limited to 
contributions towards the cost of im- 
proving sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal and water services, and the 
statutory rate contributions in respect 
of dwellings occupied by persons 
housed to meet the needs of industry, 
but who do not relieve the exporting 
authority’s waiting list. Such evidence 
as is available of the Government’s 
attitude leads one to believe that rea- 
sonably generous grants will be forth- 
coming towards sewerage etc. costs. 
As yet little is known about the extent 
of the contributions towards industrial 
rehousing. 

Of the four partners in an expan- 
sion enterprise, one, the receiving 
area, although the most important in 
many respects, is likely to be the least 
able to meet a heavy financial burden. 
A small rise in rates may be absorbed, 
but increases of the amounts already 
quoted are out of the question. In pas- 
sing it may be mentioned that the 
abolition of de-rating as affecting in- 
dustrial hereditaments would go 
some way towards improving the 
financial resources of receiving areas. 

The exporting authority will be 
committed to substantial payments in 
respect of people who are no longer its 
residents, and may well find these 
payments an increasingly heavy bur- 
den, particularly as they will be met 
by a reducing population. An ex- 
tension of the housing rate contribu- 
tion period to fifteen or even twenty 


years would only put off the day of 


reckoning, and by that time the resi- 
dents in the receiving area would 
have only the remotest connection 
with the exporting authority. 

There remain the other two part- 
ners, the county council of the receiv- 
ing area and the Government. At 
least one county council is prepared 
to aid the council of the receiving 
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authority by meeting any increase in 
rates due to town expansion to the 
extent that the rate levy required ex- 
ceeds the general level of rates in the 
county. In effect, the additional bur- 
den is to be spread over the county as 
a whole instead of being left with the 
receiving authority itself. This may 
be one means of overcoming the 
financial difficulties of the receiving 
areas. 

It may in time be found that the 
Act is being interpreted too narrowly 
as regards Government aid and that 
further assistance towards expansion 
costs will be needed. Removal of 
population on a large scale is a 
national operation, and there may 
therefore be some justification for 
claiming that the cost of such an en- 
terprise should be met from national 
rather than local funds to a greater 
extent than at present seems likely. 
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Midsummer Madness 


The arrangement of the housing 
subsidies is, as we have often shown, 
the craziest feature of this country’s 
public finance. There is no sign of an 
outbreak of sanity in the MHLG’s 
White Paper of 29 June. Despite the 
reduction of the rate of interest, since 
the Housing Act 1952, by 4 per cent, 
the present subsidies are to continue 
till March 1955. At the current rate 
of interest (3? per cent) the capital- 
ized value of the subsidies on a normal 
urban house is £845; on a flat with 
lift on land at £/10—12,000 an acre it 
is £2,301. The excess subsidy cost of 
the flat, above that of the house, is 
£1,456—enough to build another 
house free of rent. No appreciable 
part of this is due to the excess cost of 
the site; it can be accounted for only 
by the extra cost of building upwards. 
Every 1,000 such flats built in the 
next nine months will involve a dead 
loss to the public of £1,456,000 more 
than 1,000 decent family houses in 
country towns. 

To appreciate the true significance 
of the change proposed at 1 April 
1955, it is fair to compare the capital- 
ized values of these two typical sub- 
sidies, as revised, with interest at 3} 
per cent, with the equivalent values 
when the 1952 Act was passed and the 
rate of interest was 4} per cent. The 
normal house subsidy, then worth 
£769, will in 1955 be worth £698; a 
reduction of £71. The flat subsidy on 
£10-12,000 land, then worth £2,094, 
will be worth £2,058; a reduction of 
£36. The trend is thus to increase the 
percentage premium on flat-build- 
ing. The flats subsidy will still be 
£1,360 in excess of the house subsidy, 


and 1,000 flats will still cause the 
public a loss of £1,360,000 more than 
1,000 houses. 


Lower Housing Standards 


Despite their fantastic costs, flats 
usually have had smaller floor areas 
than houses. It is amazing that hous- 
ing reformers accept with compla- 
cency, and almost as if it were a tri- 
umph of progress, the reduction of 
floor areas. They must know that, as 
cost per square foot rises with cuts in 
size, this is giving us less and less 
value for our money. The fact that 
subsidies are based on dwelling units, 
and not (as in Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, and all relatively intelligent 
countries) on the quantity of floor 
space or number of rooms provided, 
is an inducement to reduce the ac- 
commodation that even enlightened 
authorities seem unable to resist. 
What a paradox it is that, in these 
days of advancing industrial output 
and of a modest but steady rise in the 
national standard of consumption, 
the most important component of 
family welfare, the standard of space 
for living, inside and around the 
house, is being assiduously contract- 
ed! And how queer it is that in Great 
Britain, world famous for the practi- 
cal idealism of a great housing move- 
ment, there is hardly a voice but our 
own to protest against this regression ! 


Need of a Re-orientation 


Note that it is not the result of a 
political “reaction” in the ordinary 
sense; nor is it a party issue. The few 
people who show any anxiety about 
standards, or any concern about pub- 
lic costs, are distributed among all 
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parties and none. What is happening 
is explicable when you examine the 
separate motives of Ministers and 
local authorities, and the advice they 
are getting from architects with 
special prepossessions and planners 
under heavy pressure from agri- 
cultural interests. The special sub- 
sidy for flats has a sort of justification 
in the undoubted fact that a flat does 
cost about £1,400 more than a house 
—if you see the question inside out or 
upside down as most authorities do. 
But where are the spokesmen of the 
families housed ? And where are the 
economists and critical students of 
urban structure and development? 
Where, even, is the normally cash- 
conscious Treasury ? 

Admitting the necessity of differ- 
ential subsidies (though not on the 
present scale) if flats must be built, 
we urge that it is the merest common 
sense to avoid this form of building 
to the utmost extent possible. The 
economy, the long-term business ad- 
vantage, and the social wisdom of 
pushing on more energetically with 
industrial dispersal, of building more 
new towns, and of diverting national 
subsidies to country-town expansions 
wherever they are practicable— 
these are the obvious pointers to a 
sound policy. 

All the post-war Ministries—Coali- 
tion, Labour, and Conservative— 
have showed great initiative and 
imagination on the legislative side of 
housing and town planning. They 
have built up a nearly perfect body of 
law and set of powers for rebuilding 
Great Britain in such a way as to 
maximise its industrial and agricul- 
tural efficiency and to provide good 
conditions for its whole people. The 
nation is proving willing to allocate 
ample capital resources for this 
majestic purpose. As these pages 
show, a great number of local 
authorities, large and small, are will- 
ing, indeed anxious, to play their 
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part in a comprehensive redistribu- 
tion policy. 

Without any larger allocation of 
capital than is at present being de- 
voted to rebuilding and expansion, 
but with a considerable diversion of 
some part of it and the application of 
a better balanced planning policy 
nationally and regionally, the possi- 
bilities inherent in the great legisla- 
tion of recent years can be realized. 
But there is an urgent need of a new 
orientation and a new impetus. 


Edinburgh Congress 


The programme of the Internation- 
al Housing and Town Planning Con- 
gress at Edinburgh, 19-25 Septem- 
ber, and application forms, can now 
be had from the Federation, 5 Paleis- 
straat, The Hague, Holland, from 
the TCPA, or from Mr James 
Macaulay, 37 St Vincent Crescent, 
Glasgow. Main topics are: Slum 
Clearance and Rebuilding; National 
Land-use Planning; and Housing 
Density. Study groups will discuss: 
Voluntary Housing Associations; 
Rent and Family Insurance; Town 
Planning Education ; Problems of De- 
clining Areas; and Hydro-electricity 
in Planning. 

Congress fees for members of the 
Federation are 35 guilders (about 
£3 10s.) per delegate, and for non- 
members 45 guilders. Members’ or 
delegates’ wives and relatives, not re- 
quiring reports, pay a fee of 25 guild- 
ers ; this special fee is available for one 
person accompanying each member 
or delegate registered. 

Excellent arrangements have been 
made by the local Congress Commit- 
tee in Edinburgh, and a large and in- 
fluential attendance is expected, both 
of U.K. and foreign delegates. 

The arrangements include tours 
during the Congress week, of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, East Kilbride, and 
Glenrothes, and a_ post-Congress 
tour of the Highlands. 
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INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME 


A description of the system at present in operation for co-ordinating 
the movement of workers with the provision of houses in outer 


towns. 


spill population, local authorities 

in the Greater London area are 
also faced with long waiting lists 
for housing. The London County 
Council alone has a waiting list of 
166,000 families of whom _ over 
50,000 must be regarded as urgent. 
Perhaps the most prevalent single 
factor behind many of these applica- 
tions is the sharing of accommoda- 
tion, with all the domestic discord 
associated with these circumstances, 
but there are still many families in 
dwellings that are over-crowded or 
insanitary. 

A desire for homes with modern 
amenities is widespread and 28,000 
new applications were registered on 
the LCC list in 1953. 


I: addition to the problem of over- 


Co-ordination of Jobs and Houses 


Some accommodation will be re- 
leased by workers moving with their 
factories to the new and expanded 
towns but I do not think that this will 
go very far towards solving the prob- 
lem of the housing waiting lists. 

The Industrial Selection Scheme 
machinery is attempting to relate 
housing accommodation in the new 
and expanding towns to the waiting 
lists of exporting local authorities. 
Much of this accommodation is being 
taken up by workers who move with 
the firms who employ them, but 
additional workers are often required 
and these are recruited through the 
Industrial Selection Scheme, which is 
operated by the Ministry of Labour 
in conjunction with the local authori- 
ties for the exporting areas. 


by R. J. ALLERTON 


The purpose of the scheme is to 
arrange that as far as possible appli- 
cants on the London waiting lists, in 
urgent housing need and suitable for 
employment in the new and expand- 
ing towns, shall be given an oppor- 
tunity of employment and homes 
there before other persons. Licensees 
of requisitioned property are also be- 
ing included in the urgent category in 
view of the desirability of releasing 
such property as soon as possible. 
Applicants in the most urgent cate- 
gory of the LCC’s list have been asked 
whether they are willing to live and 
work in one of the new or expanding 
towns. Approximately 25 per cent of 
the applicants have replied that they 
are willing to do so, and have been 
classified in a register according to the 
employment required. By arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, the register within the 
County of London is being main- 
tained by the LCC and 24,000 names 
are now included. So far only a pro- 
portion of the persons eligible have 
been approached and I anticipate 
that the number willing to move to 
the new and expanded towns will 
steadily increase as time goes on. 


The Process of Selection 


Vacancies in the factories etc. in 
the towns are notified to the nearest 
employment exchange and in turn 
notified to the regional office of the 
Ministry of Labour in London. Local 
authorities whose areas are linked 
with the towns in which the vacancies 
have occurred are then invited by the 
Ministry to put forward for considera- 
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tion the applicants who appear to be 
suitably qualified. So far as the LCC 
is concerned, this is done by tele- 
phone, to save time, and trades re- 
quired are identified by Ministry of 
Labour’s employment coding. Suit- 
able applicants can quickly be select- 
ed from the register and the particu- 
lars of employment required and past 
experience are forwarded to the 
Ministry. A certificate is issued by the 
exporting local authority to the 
effect that the applicant is being dealt 
with under the Industrial Selection 
Scheme. The Ministry of Labour ex- 
amines the particulars furnished, 
and where necessary a preliminary 
interview is arranged at the employ- 
ment exchange nearest to the appli- 
cant’s home to establish his general 
suitability for the job. 

The final selection is, of course, 
made by the employer, who nomin- 
ates the successful applicant for a 
house. In new towns, housing ac- 
commodation is not, at present, made 
available until the applicant has been 
in his employment several weeks, and 
this gives rise to difficulty where 
transport is not arranged by the em- 
ployer. While this practice safe- 
guards the employer to some extent 
against recruiting an unsatisfactory 
workman, it does represent a problem 
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which will become very acute if ex- 
tended to the expanded towns par- 
ticularly as they are likely to be situa- 
ted much farther from London than 
the new towns. The difficulty of ar- 
ranging interviews with employers 
is another problem, as a visit to, say, 
Swindon involves an applicant in the 
loss of a day’s pay in addition to the 
cost of travelling, although the latter 
is in many cases paid by the pros- 
pective employer. 


Classes of Work Available 


Since the commencement of the 
scheme, about 750 persons from the 
LCC register have been placed in em- 
ployment, and of these 350 have been 
housed. The scheme has had a slow 
beginning but there are signs that it is 
gradually building up, and it will 
make a substantial contribution to 
the relief of London’s housing prob- 
lem provided the persons included in 
the council’s register are qualified for 
the work available in the new and ex- 
panded towns. This will be a major 
problem in the future as the empha- 
sis, up to the present, has been on 
workers for the light engineering 
trades in which there is a general 
shortage. While this group is the 
second largest in the register, it is ex- 
ceeded by the number of transport 


A new factory on the Bletchley Industrial Estate. Completed in 1953; it employs 100 people. 
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Jack Scheerboom 


The High Street at Grantham, Lincs. 


workers for whom there has been 
comparatively little demand. Simi- 
larly, there are many clerical and 
building trade workers willing to 
move but a substantial proportion of 
the latter are unskilled. The em- 
ployers’ preference for the younger 
man also limits the field of selection to 
some extent, although not so seriously 
as one might suppose as the older man 
does not show the same willingness to 
leave London. The wastage following 
notification is very high and many ap- 
plicants change their minds about 
moving from London or fail to attend 
an interview when requested, which 
suggests that the gravity of London’s 
housing problem is still not under- 
stood, and that more drastic action 
may be necessary to bring about a 
general realization that new accom- 





FOCUS ON SCOTLAND 


The September issue of Town AND 
Country PLANNING is to be a special 
Scottish issue and will contain, 
amongst others, articles by Elizabeth 
Mitchell, H. A. Rendel Govan, 
Professor R. Miller, Colin Thornton- 
Kemsley, MP, Robert Grieve, Pro- 
fessor James A. Roy, and Professor 
Robert Matthew. 











modation will not be available in 
London for all those who want it. 


Families Not on Waiting Lists 


The Industrial Selection Scheme is 
being extended to persons who are 
already tenants of exporting local 
authorities as their rehousing releases 
accommodation for occupation by 
other families in urgent housing need 
unable to move out. In the absence of 
compelling reasons it seems unlikely 
that very many tenants will be willing 
to move to the new and expanding 
towns. Nevertheless, the transfer of 
one of these families is very well 
worth while, as it permits the hous- 
ing of another family in urgent need 
on the housing waiting list. 

The problem of relating accom- 
modation in the new and expanded 
towns to the waiting lists of exporting 
local authorities is a difficult one and 
the machinery may seem cumber- 
some, particularly as suitability for 
employment is the important quali- 
fication. On the other hand, the 
shortage of sites in London makes it 
essential that no effort be spared to 
secure additional housing accom- 
modation elsewhere. 
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TOTTENHAM’S EXPERIENCE 


The Borough of Tottenham was one of the first authorities with 
a problem of overcrowding to consider measures for dispersal. The 
Town Clerk discusses the difficulties it has encountered. 


HE IDEA of dispersing popula- 

tion to solve the overspill prob- 
lem of the built-up area of 
Greater London originates from the 
Greater London Plan 1944. The 
Tottenham Corporation readily ac- 
cepted the principle of “decanting” 
population and industry to the re- 
quired extent and they were pioneers 
in the preparation of proposals for the 
development of a new town at Har- 
low. Subsequently the Government 
of the day decided against the de- 
velopment of new towns by individual 
local authorities and, after the in- 
troduction of the New Towns Act 
1946 such a proposal had to be com- 
pletely abandoned by the Tottenham 
Corporation, although if proceeded 
with, it would have solved Totten- 
ham’s housing and redevelopment 
problems. A certain amount of relief 
has been derived from the new towns, 
but only to a relatively small degree. 


Early Initiatives 


Tottenham, with a fully built-up 
area of 3,013 acres and a population 
estimated at 124,400, is the most 
densely populated town in Middlesex 
and one of the most densely popu- 
lated in Greater London. The Mid- 
dlesex development plan now pro- 
poses to reduce Tottenham’s popula- 
tion to 114,070 by 1971. The council 
realized many years ago that their 
acute housing problem could not be 
solved within the municipal bound- 
aries, and they accordingly sought, 
over a period of years, to acquire 
building sites in no fewer than eleven 
districts beyond the borough bound- 


by M. LINDSAY TAYLOR 


aries, but only in three cases have they 
been successful in doing so. 

In anticipation of the 1952 Act, 
they reached provisional agreement 
with the Swindon Corporation. by 
March 1952 for the transfer of popu- 
lation from Tottenham to Swindon, 
although it was not till the following 
August that the Town Development 
Act 1952 received the Royal Assent. 
Circular No. 29/53, issued nine 
months later by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, 
gave details of the arrangements sug- 
gested for the transfer of population 
from the exporting to the receiving 
areas. Tottenham, which is in the 
former category, is thereby “linked” 
with twelve receiving authorities, of 
which five are new town develop- 
ment corporations and seven (includ- 
ing Swindon) were described in the 
circular as “towns recommended for 
expansion’’. Of these seven, five have 
since proved to be unsuitable for ac- 
celerated development or are other- 
wise not in a position to open dis- 
cussions. This, in effect, has reduced 
to two the expanded towns available 
to Tottenham. These two, Swindon 
and Bletchley, have agreements with 
Tottenham under Section 4 of the 
1952 Act. 

In these circumstances a tentative 
approach was made to four other local 
authorities in East Anglia, under- 
stood to be contemplating expansion, 
but no tangible results have yet 
materialized. 


Difficulties 
Exporting authorities have no con- 
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trol over the reletting of homes vacat- 
ed by people moving to the new and 
expanded towns. The local authori- 
ties’ associations and others have re- 
peatedly brought this position to the 
attention of past and present Minis- 
ters, but all that they have been able 
to suggest is negotiation with the 
landlords of the vacated premises. 

The essence of the expanded towns 
scheme is that local employment 
should be provided for people who 
move, and such a complex matter 
naturally involves in each case a 
number of governmental and local 
authority processes which can tend to 
be cumbersome and slow. Little head- 
way appears yet to have been made in 
decentralizing industry or persuading 
industrialists to expand or set up new 
works in these towns. Firms in the 
exporting areas seem reluctant to 
take leases of factory premises at a 
distance and to move their concerns 
away from their established source of 
labour supply. 

Another difficulty is that some of 
the provincial rates of pay are rather 
lower than the London rates and this 
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may have a deterrent effect on some 
prospective transferees. 


Financial Arrangements 


The agreements already negotiated 
provide that Tottenham shall pay an 
annual Housing Act rate fund con- 
tribution for a period of ten years in 
respect of every family put forward 
by them which is provided with a 
house by the receiving authorities, if 
they continue in occupation for that 
period. The agreements provide for a 
review of the position at the end of the 
ten years. 


Conclusion 


While, no doubt, Tottenham may 
have received a fair share of the ac- 
commodation made available under 
the Acts of 1946 and 1952, in com- 
parison with the housing need in the 
borough the total amount of relief so 
far received is disappointingly small. 

In consultation with the prospect- 
ive receiving authorities a concerted 
attempt is being made to tackle and 
overcome the more stubborn of the 
difficulties referred to above. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL NEEDS 


HE NATION’S housing pro- 
gramme has so far been carried 
out under the Housing Acts and 

the New Towns Act. Under the first, 
new housing estates have been de- 
veloped, including those “‘overspill- 
ing” the authority’s boundary, and 
many out-county estates, large in 
size, but miles from the nearest places 
of work. Then there is the determined 
attempt to provide in the new towns 
not only houses but also work and the 
means of living a full life. Now a third 
variant has appeared: the Town De- 
velopment Act, 1952, providing for 
the expansion of existing towns on a 
substantial scale by agreement be- 
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tween an “exporting” authority and 
a “receiving” authority. In certain 
circumstances the Minister may au- 
thorize development should the re- 
ceiving district be unwilling. Clearly, 
what is hoped for is a partnership 
between two (or more) local authori- 
ties, and underlying this is an assump- 
tion that the benefits will be mutual. 
To what extent is this likely to prove 
true? Let us consider what town de- 
velopment may mean to the people 
who will be most affected by it. 


Needs of the Emigrants 


First, there are those who are on 
the housing list of the exporting au- 
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The Community Centre at Lymington, Hants. The building has been converted from a malt 
house. It is owned and managed by the Lymington Community Association which has a 
membership of 1,200. 


thority. It is difficult to estimate what 
proportion of them would prefer to 
leave the city or town where they are 
living and go to the smaller town: 
some, undoubtedly. But there will be 
other considerations. If they decide 
to stay they may have to wait a much 


longer time or to live in a block of 


flats in a central built-up area rather 
than a house with a garden. The wife 
may have relations in the receiving 
area. There may be a problem of em- 
ployment if they decide to move. But 
if they do, when they get there they 
will have to learn a new way of life. A 
sense of community takes time to de- 
velop. Much will depend on the scale 
and speed of the development in a 
particular area. People need to feel 
secure in intimate ways before they 
will explore and become aware of the 
larger community. The village green, 
the street party organization, the 
corner shop are all pointers in this 
direction. Will there be shops and 
pubs and fish-and-chip saloons and 
clubs and cinemas? Yet, if the wife 
and children aren’t happy with 


things to look at and places where 
they can meet their friends, though 
the house is even better than they had 
expected, taking root in new sur- 
roundings will take longer and some 
will inevitably return to the old 
familiar places. There is little doubt 
that the newcomers will wish to get 
together, throw up their own small- 
scale institutions—related to what 
they were used to—and sort them- 
selves out, before they will feel able to 
share a full social life with the people 
who are to some extent (whether 
under Section 8 or Section 9 of the 
Act) their hosts. 


Residents’ Point of View 


But what of them? What do they 
anticipate in the way of benefits? It 
may be that with larger-scale housing 
operations, some of them will get a 
house a little sooner or at a lower rent. 
Then there will be manufacturers 
and retailers who will hope for a share 
in increased business; and if there is 
an unsatisfied demand for labour the 
newcomers may be extra welcome. 
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Perhaps the town is not large enough 
to maintain enough playing fields or a 
theatre, and hopes with the larger 
population to be able to do so. It may 
even be a desire for enhanced prestige 
or better status bringing more free- 
dom with it to the receiving authority. 
Mixed motives are likely. ‘The attrac- 
tion will be if there seems more to be 
gained than to lose from the develop- 
ment. 

A factor that might have been 
overlooked, however, is the time-lag 
between the arrival of the new- 
comers and any additions to what 
may well be overstrained social 
facilities at the town centre. Many 
smaller towns (and even large ones) 
have iittle in the way of amenities 
apart from those at the centre, and 
receiving authorities may well in- 
clude towns whose total amenities 
will need to be expanded. It matters 
little whichauthorityactually builds— 
the receiving district, as seems likely 
at Swindon and Bletchley, or the ex- 
porting authority. Not only houses, 
but social amenities such as com- 
munity centres, playing fields, and 
children’s playgrounds will be need- 
ed too, and there will be no com- 


mercial sponsors as in the case of 


cinemas. Who will pay for them ? The 
receiving district may well be hard- 
pressed with the incidence of town 
development on the rates, while the 
county will have to build schools and 
make other financial provision. Nor- 
mally community provision falls to 
the county education authority, but 
here surely as with all large-scale 
housing development (of whatever 
type) there is a strong case for an ade- 
quate financial contribution by the 
authority whose tenants are being 
housed. 


Finding the Cost 

It was, no doubt, because of the 
recognition of the value of partner- 
ship in the realistic field of financial 


4il 


costs, that exporting authorities were 
given powers (under Section 4) to 
contribute towards total costs in- 
curred. When the Bill was being read 
in the Lords on 27 July 1952, the 
Government spokesman (Lord Lloyd) 
moved an amendment to Section 1 
(1) whereby town development was, 
by definition, deemed to include “all 
appropriate public services, facilities 
for public worship, recreation and 
amenity, and other requirements’, 
making the point that in doing so the 
Government was going even further 
than Lords Hampton, Silkin, and 
Lucas, who had pressed for the in- 
clusion of playing fields. 

Clearly the intention of both sides 
was to stress that town development 
means more than the erection of 
houses but provision pari passu of such 
amenities as will enable the people 
housed to create their own social in- 
stitutions and so find their places in 
the enlarged community. If export- 
ing authorities use the powers which 
are expressly provided and receiving 
authorities make it a condition of 
agreement that an appropriate con- 
tribution shall be made towards the 
costs of providing social amenities, 
then there is every reason to see a 
valuable partnership worked out in 
what up to now has been virtually 
the no man’s land of social and 
cultural provision. Here is a real 
opportunity for demonstrating good- 
will! 





TCPA STAFF VACANCY 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association requires assistant to Pub- 
lic Relations Officer. Good shorthand, 
organizing ability and interest in 
public affairs essential. Duties will in- 
clude press publicity for journal and 
all Association activities, preparation 
of Weekly Information Bulletin, 
organization of evening meetings and 
some committee work. Further details 
from Secretary, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, WC2 (Tem. 5006). 
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BLETCHLEY: AS PIONEER 


The Engineer and Surveyor of Bletchley UDC describes the 
actual experience of the planned expansion of this town, which 
began before the Town Development Act was passed. 


O BE the first town to operate 
the Town Development Act 
1952 may well be regarded as an 
honour and an important achieve- 
ment. The Act presents a unique 
opportunity to members and officers 
of the smaller local authorities, and 
I consider myself fortunate to have 
been in the “‘right place at the right 
time”’. 

To be able to take such an active 
part in the rehousing of large num- 
bers of people from our cities in pleas- 
ant and healthy surroundings is a 
chance many local government offic- 
ers would desire. It presents me with 
the opportunity to carry out works 
which normally only fall to the lot of 
engineers in large towns—and not 
always to them. 

When the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government became aware 
that Bletchley would soon be ready to 
commence this job they hastened the 
preparation of the Bill, which, with 
little alteration, became the Act as 
we know it today. The operative date, 
31 July 1951, was inserted specifically 
to cover my council’s decision to pro- 
ceed in advance of the Act, and 
several suggestions which the council 
made are to be found in the Act. 


The Problem: Jobs and Houses 


The most difficult problem is not 
the construction of major works or 
the planning of the area, but co- 
ordinating the erection of houses and 
factories—it is no use providing the 
houses if the occupants have not got 
suitable employment. 

The first step was to enter into 
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agreements with a number of “‘ex- 
porting authorities’ whereby they 
contract to pay the rate subsidy for 
ten years on each house occupied by 
a family whom they nominate; and 
in the first instance Bletchley was 
“tied” to five authorities in North 
West London—the Boroughs of Ac- 
ton, Hendon, Wembley, and Willes- 
den, and the Urban District of 
Harrow. 


Methods of Selection 


Fortunately, vacancies in existing 
local industry allowed us to proceed 
with houses whilst the first factories 
were designed and erected, and work- 
ers were recruited through the ex- 
changes of the Ministry of Labour. 
Factories already in the town notify 
their requirements to the local office 
of the Ministry who circulate their 
offices in the areas of the exporting 
authorities, from which applications 
are sent to the employer who inter- 
views and selects his own employees. 

When this is done the Ministry 
notifies the importing authority of the 
man’s name and address, his trade 
and employer, and we then obtain a 
nomination certificate from the ex- 
porting authority and the man 
awaits his turn for a house. He re- 
ceives about ten days’ notice to en- 
able him to arrange the moving of his 
furniture, etc., and that done he takes 
up his employment. 

In the case of a firm moving its 
whole factory from London to Bletch- 
ley, the matter is arranged in a differ- 
ent way. The firm supplies the im- 
porting authority with a list of names 
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Basic map by Gnbaaen Survey— Crown Copyright Reserved 


Map showing the location of proposed industrial and residential areas at Bletchley, Bucks. 

The Bletchley scheme was started before the Town Development Act was passed. Bletchley 

has entered into agreements with a number of ‘‘exporting authorities’? which include the 
Boroughs of Acton, Hendon, Wembley, Willesden, and the Urban District of Harrow. 


and addresses of the operatives whom 
they wish to transfer—and, of course, 
wishing to be transferred. We then 
obtain from each man’s exporting 
authority information as to whether it 
will nominate him for a house. If so, 
that authority pays the subsidy. But 
if they do not nominate the problem 
becomes more complicated. As to how 
the rate subsidy in these cases is to be 
obtained is not yet determined, but 
many of the key men in a factory are 
likely to come in this category. Yet it 
is essential that they move with the 
factory. 


Personal Reactions 


The timing of the movement of a 
factory is a delicate affair, for it is 


necessary that this is co-ordinated 
with the number of houses available 
for the employees. So far, this has 
been achieved very well. 


1 Per Cent Dissatisfied 


To date our experience has been 
that about 1 per cent of the families 
moved have gone back to London 
within twelve months. Once having 
got over that period they appear to 
settle down well and get acclimatized 
—though they do miss the wonderful 
transport system of London, as well as 
the convenience of shops “‘just around 
the corner’’, the choice of many films, 
etc., etc. 

That their children have benefited 
by the change most of them confirm, 
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and in many cases the parents admit 
to better health, too. At week-ends 
considerable numbers of people come 
into Bletchley from the London trains 
to visit friends and relatives. 


The Material Side 

To me, the most absorbing of the 
material aspects of the expansion is 
that embracing factories and shops— 
probably because of its novelty. 

My council purchased an area of 
land and laid down roads and ser- 
vices to make it available for factor- 
ies. Contact is made with firms— 
many firms—considering a move 
from London, and when agreement 
is reached, we prepare the factory 
drawings and proceed to tender. On 
completion the factory is leased to the 
firm for twenty-one years on a ground 
lease. The inclusive annual charge 
has worked out at 2s. 6d. to 3s. a 
square foot of floor space per annum. 
The industrialist has the option to 
purchase the building and land at any 
time during the period of his lease, at 
district valuer’s valuation. 

Industrialists who have moved 
confirm that the improved conditions 
under which their employees can 
work has had a marked effect upon 
production, and all appear to be well 
satisfied with their move. 


The Snags and Difficulties 
It cannot be denied that there are 
snags, but they have been less than 
could reasonably have been expected. 
One of the major difficulties con- 
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cerns the “sponsoring” or nominating 
of “key men” for houses, for experi- 
ence has shown that, not unnaturally, 
the exporting authorities have tended 
to restrict their nomination to famil- 
ies living in council houses or re- 
quisitioned properties, i.e. properties 
for which they can decide or select 
the next tenant. 

I venture to suggest that if this 
scheme of transfer of industry and 
employees together is to be com- 
pletely successful, there must be a 
change of policy in regard to the 
nomination for the houses in the im- 
porting areas. It is a problem that 
mainly concerns the Government. 

The other difficulty is to ensure 
that the houses and factories go up 
simultaneously; we can no more 
afford to build factories without the 
houses to accommodate all the 
workers needed, than to have houses 
standing empty awaiting occupants 
because the factories are not com- 
plete. 

The finding of firms anxious to 
move is not easy, for one can under- 
stand their reluctance to go to the 
trouble and expense of moving unless 
they know they must. If there is in- 
sufficient accommodation at their 
present premises the decision is not 
too difficult, but if the need arises 
because of the county plans one can 
understand the hesitation to move 
before the Minister’s decision is 
known. So speed up the decisions of 
the county plans! 


Building on the Right Spot 


“Three things are to be looked to in a building: that it stand on the right 
spot; that it be securely founded; that it be successfully executed. The first is 


the business of the master of the house. 


. . As in the city the prince and the 


council alone determine where a building shall be, so in the country it is the 
right of the lord of the soil that he shall say: ‘Here my dwelling shall stand; 


999 


here, and nowhere else’. 


(From the speech of the mason-builder, who goes 


on to say that the foundations are the mason’s job; and “‘a solemn thing it is”’.) 


—GOETHE: Elective Affinities (1808) 
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NEEDS OF A COUNTRY TOWN 


The Clerk of a small town authority describes the advantages that 
many small towns could derive from an increase of population and 
industry, the encouragement given to a proposed expansion by the 
county authority, and the financial conditions under which the 


scheme would be practicable. 


HE LOCAL authorities in num- 
ik small towns up and down 

the country are, because of the 
lack of resources, finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to provide the services 
and amenities they feel their inhabit- 
ants have a right to expect. In many 
cases they are also aware that the 
population of their town is dwindling, 
or that it will do so in a few years’ 
time in view of the very high propor- 
tion of oi4 people living there; and 
that the local industries often find it 
difficult to obtain the labour they 
need, although paradoxically, the 
lack of suitable employment for 
young people who have received 
grammar school education often 
compels them to leave the town and 
seek work elsewhere. Many such 
authorities have during the past few 
years examined the possibility of ex- 
pansion in order to obtain the 
extra resources they so sorely need, 
and to provide on the one hand 
additional manpower and on the 
other greater opportunities for em- 
ployment. 


Position Prior to Passing of Town 
Development Act 


Prior to 1952, while these small 
country towns could, in theory and 
subject to Ministerial approval, build 
houses and shops and acquire land 
for recreation grounds and open 
spaces and for development as in- 
dustrial sites, there were two main 
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practical difficulties. The first was 
finance: no Exchequer grants were 
available to meet the large additional 
expenditure which in most cases 
would have to be incurred in provid- 
ing services for an increased popula- 
tion, while the cost of housing con- 
tributions made a development of any 
magnitude completely beyond the 
resources of the average small town. 
The second difficulty was the problem 
of obtaining the necessary industry 
and population. 


Value of the Town Development Act 


Many of these country towns, 
situated fifteen to fifty miles from one 
or more of the great exporting areas, 
are now wondering whether the 
Town Development Act 1952 will 
prove to be their salvation. The two 
main difficulties referred to would 
appear to be largely overcome in 
respect of towns selected for expan- 
sion under the Act, providing the 
power given to the Exchequer to 
make grants is adequately used, and 
that arrangements are made for in- 
dustry to move at the same time as the 
people. 


Three Authorities Co-operate 


Among the many towns interested 
is Haverhill, in West Suffolk, and 
while the Act was still a Bill the UDC 
approached the LCC to see if a 
scheme, mutually beneficial to both 
authorities, could be drawn up for 
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submission to the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. Both coun- 
cils agreed that their officers should 
examine the possibilities and it was 
decided that, without committing 
either authority, a study should be 
made of the implications of an ex- 
pansion by 10,000 people. After the 
technical officers of the LCC had 
satisfied themselves that there would 
be no physical difficulties, they and 
the officers of the Haverhill UDC, 
with the assistance of those of the 
West Suffolk County Council, made 
an outline plan of development with 
broad provisional estimates of cost on 
the lines laid down in the Ministry’s 
memorandum, and an approach is 
now being made to the Ministry to 
ascertain if the proposal is acceptable, 
and, if so, whether an indication can 
be given of the extent of the Ex- 
chequer help. 


Outline of a Project 


Haverhill (fifty-three miles from 
London) is an industrial town with 
three hundred years of industrial 
tradition; it is also a market town in 
the middle of an agricultural area, 
the nearest town of any size being 
Cambridge, eighteen miles away. Its 
present population is about 4,200. 

If the proposed expansion goes 
through, approximately 2,500 new 
houses would have to be built, the 
sewage works would have to be 
reorganized and extensions made to 
the water works, including a new re- 
servoir. In addition, the West Suffolk 
CC (who have agreed to the scheme 
in principle subject to certain con- 
ditions) contemplate that they would 
have to provide new schools, clinic, 
and library, make additions to the 
police station and fire service, and 
carry out improvements to county 
roads. 

It is proposed that the expansion 
should be done by the LCC as agents 
of the Haverhill UDC and that it 
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would be carried out in five phases. 
An area of approximately 445 acres 
would be required, of which 252 acres 
would be needed for housing, 71 acres 
for industry and the remainder for 
schools, open spaces, allotments, etc. 


Financial Considerations 


Financial statements have been 
prepared on broad provisional lines 
from which it would appear that the 
proposed expansion is feasible on 
financial grounds in the period during 
which the exporting authority will 
pay the rate fund contribution on 
houses for which they have the right 
to nominate tenants, providing: 

(a) Haverhill can be assured of 
sufficient financial help to cover 
the additional costs due to the ex- 
tension of sewerage and water 
supply works. (In this connection, 
the West Suffolk CC has agreed, 
if the scheme is approved, to make 
a contribution to the UDC of 25 
per cent of the annual loan charg- 
es on the net capital cost of any 
main reorganization of the sewer- 
age and sewage disposal system 
necessary to cope with the ex- 
panded population, after deduct- 
ing the cost necessary to meet the 
needs of the present population, 
such contribution for any year not 
to exceed the product of 1d. rate 
for general county purposes) ; 

(b) the Exchequer is prepared to meet 

the statutory rate fund contribu- 

tion in respect of dwellings occu- 
pied by industrial ‘‘key workers”; 
and 

the LCC is prepared to meet 

charges on capital during the de- 

velopment and the statutory rate 
contribution in respect of their 
nominees. 


(¢ 


wa 


Housing Subsidies After Ten Years 

It must be emphasized that the 
conclusion that the expansion seems 
financially feasible only applies to the 
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period during which the housing rate 
fund contributions in respect of the 
houses erected to meet the needs of 
the imported population are met by 
other bodies. Unless there is a much 
greater increase in the resources of the 
urban district at the end of that 
period than is at present anticipated, 
the council will not be in a position 
then to accept responsibility for the 
payment of these contributions. The 
MHLG Circular 29/59 states that 
the Minister, while preferring to 
leave the exporting and receiving 
authorities to settle between them- 
selves how the annual rate fund 
contribution is to be met, suggests 
that a reasonable arrangement would 
be that exporting authorities should 
pay the annual housing rate contri- 
bution for ten years in respect of 
every family nominated by them, the 
position to be reviewed between the 
authorities at the end of the ten years, 
in the light of their financial circum- 
stances; and that failing agreement 
on the arrangement to be made at the 
end of the ten years the matter could 
by mutual consent be referred to him. 

This question of the payment of 
housing contributions at the end of 
the ten-year period is a very import- 
ant matter; it must clearly be settled 
before the scheme is approved and 
not left until ten years have elapsed. 

In the discussions there has been 
the closest and friendliest co-opera- 
tion between the three prospective 
participating authorities, namely, the 


LCC, the West Suffolk CC, and the 
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Haverhill UDC. If this same spirit of 
goodwill continues to be shown—and 
I am confident that it will—and if 
adequate financial assistance is forth- 
coming from the Exchequer, there 
would appear to be no reason why an 
expansion of Haverhill (and of other 
towns similarly placed), should not 
successfully be carried out under the 
Town Development Act, providing 
(and this is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter) industry can be induced to leave 
the area of the exporting authority 
for the expanded towns. Obviously, a 
synchronized movement of industry 
and population is essential to the suc- 
cess of an expanded town develop- 
ment, as no one would contemplate 
moving thousands of people to new 
surroundings without first of all en- 
suring that there was work for them. 

The Ministry is aware of this, for 
para. 22 of its memorandum states: 
“The Minister regards adequate pro- 
vision for industry . . . as an essential 
part ofasound development scheme’’. 
It may well be that the answer to 
the question of whether or not this 
Act can be made to work will depend 
on the extent to which the Minister is 
able, with the co-operation of the 
Board of Trade and the other Govern- 
ment departments concerned, to 
facilitate the movement of industry 
to the expanded towns. It certainly 
seems clear that, unless industry is 
available, there can be no “develop- 
ment on a substantial scale’’, such as 
is contemplated in the Act, in a small 
country town. 


Revival of Country Towns: The Act Anticipated 


“They (new towns) may also give a lead for the revival of the existing 
country towns, many of which are possible centres for modern industry. . . 
But in some cases their public services need to be brought up to date and their 
industrial equipment remodelled; processes which call for heavy capital ex- 
penditure, but which, if well carried out, would be remunerative in themselves 
and of inestimable value to the country as a whole.” —From New Towns After 


the War, by F. J. OsBorn, 1918. 
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THETFORD’S EXPANSION: FINANCE 


A candid examination by the Clerk of the financial aspects of the 


expansion of a small town in Norfolk. 


HE PROPOSAL to expand ‘Thet- 

| ford under the TD Act provides 
for the acquisition of 507 acres 

of land, including 100 acres for in- 


dustry, and for the building of 


houses for about 10,000 persons to 
come from London during nine 
years. 

The capital expenditure by the 
borough council is estimated at £6 
million, of which £54 million would 
be spent on houses and site works. The 
extension of waterworks would cost 
£141,000, additions to sewerage 
£140,000, commercial and industrial 
development £138,000, and highway 
and other improvements £166,000. 
The figures include site development 
of industrial estates, but not the erec- 
tion of factories. 


Effect on Rates 


It is estimated that, without taking 
into account any grants that may be 


by w. ELLIS CLARKE 


received from the Exchequer or the 
Norfolk County Council under the 
TD Act, loan charges and mainten- 
ance costs of the new development 
would cause an increase in the bor- 
ough rate of 2s. in the £ in the first 
year, rising to a peak of 5s. 6d. in the 
third year, reducing to 3s. 7d. in the 
seventh year, and tapering off to nil 
in the tenth year. During the ten- 
year period it is estimated the rate- 
able value would increase from 
£23,200 to £80,000 by reason of the 
housing, industrial, and commercial 
development. 

In assessing the effect on Thetford’s 
finances it has been assumed that the 
statutory rate fund contribution in 
respect of houses for the imported 
population would be met by the LCC 
during the ten-year period. No 
account has been taken of any profits 
on the selling or leasing of industrial 
or commercial sites, as in order to at- 


Aerial view of Thetford, Norfolk. 
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tract suitable industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings rents would 
probably have to be kept low, and it is 
considered that income under this 
head would be no more than suffici- 
ent to meet debt charges and other 
expenses during the development 
period. 


Contributions Expected 


It is intended, if development takes 
place at Thetford, that it should be 
undertaken by the LCC, acting as 
the agents of the borough council, 
and the interest on capital expended 
prior to houses, commercial and in- 
dustrial properties becoming rent 
producing, estimated at £150,000, 
would be met by the LCC, the 
borough council taking them over at 
the full capital cost when occupied. 

The LCC would meet the rate con- 
tribution on the houses for at least 
ten years, the intention being that 
they would be let at rents to leave no 
additional deficiency from rates above 
the statutory contribution. 

Application has been made to 
the Exchequer and Norfolk County 
Council for contributions towards the 
capital cost of extending water, sewer- 
age, and other services. For housing 
for families transferred to meet the 
needs of industry, rather than be- 
cause of housing need, the Minister 
would be asked to exercise his power 
to make the statutory rate contribu- 
tion on houses let to key workers. 


Effect on County Council 

The effect of the proposed expan- 
sion on the finances of the Norfolk 
CC, owing to the need to enlarge 
county services, is at present under 
consideration by the county council, 
as also is that of a contribution to- 
wards the borough council’s capital 
expenditure. It seems likely that little 
or no increase in the Norfolk county 
rate would be caused, owing to the 
extra rateable value accruing, the 
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Exchequer grants for expanded ser- 
vices, such as education, police, fire 
service, etc. and increases in the 
equalization grant. 


The Financial Burden 


The financial problems arising 
from the expansion by 10,000 of a 
small authority, with limited re- 
sources, are very much greater than 
those attendant upon the reception of 
a similar number by a larger auth- 
ority. The practicability of Thetford, 
or any town of similar size, under- 
taking such a scheme is largely de- 
pendent upon the spirit in which the 
Minister exercises his power to con- 
tribute to the cost. 

A reasonable capital contribution 
by the Minister towards the ex- 
penditure on water, sewerage, and 
other services would not only reduce 
the local rate burden in the develop- 
ment period, but would also leave a 
margin to offset the burden on the re- 
ceiving authority when the rate con- 
tribution on the houses ceased to be 
met by the exporting authority. 

In the event of the LCC’s rate fund 
contribution ceasing after ten years, 
there would be a considerable burden 
on the receiving authority, unless 
substantial rateable resources ac- 
crued from industrial and com- 
mercial development. An accurate 
assessment of this burden is not pos- 
sible until the contributions by the 
Exchequer and other authorities 
have been decided, and the Thetford 
plan, one of the first of its kind to be 
prepared, and now before the Minis- 
ter, will no doubt assume the role ofa 
“test case”’. 

The decision on the plan will be 
keenly awaited, as it will give an in- 
dication of the success likely to at- 
tend the efforts of the smaller 
authorities to implement, in con- 
junction with the exporting authori- 
ties, the provisions of the ‘Town De- 
velopment Act. 
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THE EXPANSION OF SWINDON 


One of the biggest schemes so far approved under the Town De- 
velopment Act is that for Swindon in Wiltshire. 


most vividly described as a part 

of the industrial midlands which 
has somehow strayed into the agri- 
cultural south. Eighty miles west of 
London, straddled across the main 
west and south-west lines of com- 
munication, the town was chosen to 
be the factory centre of the old G. W. 
Railway system; and on that firm 
economic foundation it grew, within 
a century, from a population of 1,700 
to the present 69,000. Today the 
factory employs some 11,000 workers, 
so that over half of the town’s families 
are directly dependent on that one 
industry. 

With the passing of time all the dis- 
advantages of the one-industry town 
became only too clear, and the need 
for more, and different, industries 
became the accepted policy of the 
town’s legislators. The wisdom of this 
was confirmed by the experience of 
1939-45, when two new factories 
were built and chose to remain after 
the war; the fresh vitality thus in- 
jected into the life of the town was so 
apparent that a trading estate was 
made ready to receive other such 
welcome visitors. 

Swindon’s enlightened self-interest 
—the need for diversification of in- 
dustry—is complementary to Lon- 
don’s dispersal problem; and time 
may prove that the existence of such 
factors is an essential pre-condition of 
the mass emigration now envisaged. 
At all events, Swindon has been 
classified as a receiving authority 
under the Town Development Act 
1952. 

In this article I can only give a 


Crest In Wiltshire is perhaps 


by NORMAN G. LIDDIARD 


general impression of the project. An 
incoming population of about 20,000 
has to be housed inside the present 
boundaries of the borough. A mach- 
ine has to be devised which will 
achieve that end: the end itself is 
divided into houses (including com- 
munity buildings), industries, and 
social integration; the machine is 
largely financial and administrative. 

An early difficulty arose in the pro- 
vision of the land for housing. The 
only area suitable for the purpose lay 
to the east of the town and was in use 
as farmland. Compulsory purchase 
procedure resulted in a public in- 
quiry during last autumn, when a 
decision was given in the Corpora- 
tion’s favour. To lessen some of the 
effects of the delay a short-time plan 
was put into operation, particularly 
as one of the war-time factories was 
expanding and in urgent need of im- 
ported labour. Plans for a housing 
estate under construction were en- 
larged by an additional stage. Thus, 
both homes and work have been 
made available to prospective immi- 
grants for the next two years, whilst 
the major scheme is taking shape. 

Until now the town’s house-build- 
ing programme has been designed to 
meet local needs, but this new pro- 
ject necessitates a very considerable 
extension of output. On present calcu- 
lations the agreed importation figure 
of 20,000 could be housed in a de- 
cade. 

From the viewpoint of the import- 


Opposite: Proposed layout of the new Walcot 
Neighbourhood, Swindon. The local authority aims 
at producing 1,000 dwellings a year. 
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ing authority there are three main 
sources of finance: Government grant 
(largely limited by the Act to the cost 
of essential services), housing subsi- 
dies from exporting authorities, and 
rateable value. The Minister con- 
cerned has already announced that a 
grant of £264,000 will be made to- 
wards the cost of providing essential 
services in the first five years of the 
scheme. The exporting authority 
contributes an annual housing sub- 
sidy for not less than ten years, de- 
tails to be subject of agreement. The 
Swindon Corporation has already 
reached agreement with four ex- 
porters and is in negotiation with 
more than a dozen others. 

Giving evidence at the local in- 
quiry, the Borough Treasurer, Mr E. 
Eckersley, said that the natural 
growth of the town had now made it 
necessary to undertake moderniza- 
tions and extensions to certain ex- 
isting services, such as sewerage and 
sewage disposal; and on the broadest 
possible assessment of future trends, 
even without expansion, these works 
would raise the local rate levy 
(minus county precept) to 13s. 11d. 
The same provision, slightly ex- 
tended to meet the requirements of 
expansion, need only result in a levy 
of 13s. 1d., the difference being 
occasioned by grant aid and in- 
creased rateable value. 

Whilst the dispersal scheme is a 
governmental project, the essential 
precondition of its success, namely, 
the transfer of industry, remains a 
matter of concern to industrialists as 
free agents. Swindon can absorb an 
additional 1,500 workers into existing 
industries, and can offer them homes 
to live in; but this breathing space 
affords but little time to get to grips 
with the real problem, which is the 
attraction of new industry to the 
town. Swindon has already a trading 
estate of seventy-five acres for the pur- 
pose and has announced attractive 
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terms for both lease and purchase of 
land and buildings. But the whole 
question is urgent, even critical. 

Administratively Swindon, as a 
large non-county borough, enjoys the 
advantage of already possessing an 
organization which can, with very 
little extension, easily adapt itself to 
the new challenge. The town clerk’s 
department includes a social de- 
velopment section, established to in- 
tegrate the community interests and 
activities of the old and new popula- 
tions. 

It is on the importance of this last 
factor that I wish, in closing, to dwell. 
There has perhaps been a tendency 
in the past to concentrate too ex- 
clusively on the provision of houses 
and factories, when it must surely be 
not less important to bring about the 
easy and natural cohesion of an im- 
migrating community with a differ- 
ent indigenous community. Perhaps 
the reason for Swindon’s awareness of 
this problem of expansion is to be 
found in her past history. Before the 
railway came in the mid-nineteenth 
century, Swindon was a quiet little 
market town of 1,700 souls living ona 
hilltop. The railway company plan- 
ned a model village for its workers: 
300 stone cottages, open spaces, even 
a tree-lined boulevard and a double 
carriageway. Unfortunately, workers 
flocked to the town at such a rate that 
development outstripped planning: 
in a few decades the model village 
was a muddled town, a _ hugger- 
mugger of narrow streets twisted into 
a tortuous labyrinth. Worse, an 
enmity grew between the old and new 
communities which lasted fifty years, 
and it can plausibly be argued that 
this was the really effective barrier to 
good planning. With this lesson from 
the past well in mind, Swindon 
applies itself to the whole range of 
problems, social as well as material, 
arising from the town’s designation as 
a receiving authority. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE PROJECTS 


The counties of London and Cambridge both see Sawston as a 
possible location for their excess of industry. 


the southern part of the county 

is one of those communities in 
the Home Counties and beyond, 
which the LCC has considered as a 
possible location. This village was re- 
ferred to in the Greater London Plan 
1944 as having distinct possibilities for 
a few selected industries and a limited 
population expansion. A population 
increase of 5,500 over the population 
of 2,000 was then envisaged. 

The policy for the expansion of 
Sawston was accepted by the Govern- 
ment departments, draft plans show- 
ing areas suitable for expansion have 
been prepared for the district coun- 
cil, and a drainage scheme has been 
re-designed to cope with the addition- 
al population. 

The Cambridgeshire County De- 
velopment Plan allows for the 
limited development of Sawston. The 
council wanted Sawston as a “‘safety 
valve” for industrial expansion with- 
in the Cambridge area in order to 
limit industrial expansion in Cam- 
bridge itself. 


Tt LARGE village of Sawston in 


Exploratory Talks 


In October 1953, an exploratory 
meeting was held between repre- 
sentatives of the LCC, the Cam- 
bridgeshire CC, the South Cambs 
RDC, and the Sawston Parish Coun- 
cil. The LCC representatives argued 
the apparent suitability of Sawston as 
a reception area. Those of the district 
and parish councils stated that there 
was strong local opposition. (It is con- 
sidered that this opposition is not by 
any means unanimous.) Since that 
meeting, no official approach has 
been made to the RDC by the LCC, 


by GEOFFREY WOOD 


and this aspect of the development 
remains in abeyance. 

Informal discussions have since 
taken place between the three RDC’s 
in the county to see whether they 
could assist the LCC by different 
means. The Administrative County 
of Cambridgeshire is ringed by a 
number of small towns, such as 
Royston, Haverhill, Huntingdon, and 
Ely. If limited industrial expansion 
could take place in those towns or in 
nearby villages in Cambridgeshire, 
those villages could also absorb the 
necessary housing for the labour 
force. This would in turn obviate the 
necessity of large numbers of people, 
living in these villages, travelling long 
distances to work in Cambridge. 

With this possible solution in mind, 
representatives of the county council 
and one of the RDC’s recently met 
representatives of the LCC. It was ap- 
preciated that small expansions of 
separate villages might not qualify 
for Exchequer grant and that in- 
dustrial movement to a number of 
villages was more than _proble- 
matical. The LCC agreed, however, 
that they would be prepared to con- 
sider paying the statutory rate con- 
tribution for ten years on houses built 
by local initiative if they had the right 
to nominate tenants. 


Probable Outcome 


It is doubtful whether this scheme 
will reach fruition as the LCC’s main 
objective is to move both industry 
and population, and so far it has ad- 
hered to the policy under the Town 
Development Act that there should 
be no transfer of population until 
work is available within easy reach. It 
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is difficult to envisage that London in- 
dustry could readily be persuaded to 
move to a number of outlying Cam- 
bridgeshire villages. 

Thus it seems to emerge that it is 
Sawston, and Sawston alone, that 
will attract potential development 
under the Act, and undoubtedly its 
expansion, although not an opera- 
tion on a large scale, would be of 
material assistance to the LCC. Fail- 
ing this development under the Act 
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the Cambridge CC are very conscious 
of the need of an alternative relief 
area in the county for siting industrial 
concerns anxious to set up in Cam- 
bridge, and they have often expressed 
the view that if limited industrial 
activity is to increase in the county, as 
they think it should, Sawston is the 
most suitable place for a planned ex- 
pansion involving both industry and 
housing. 


THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
Schemes for dealing with overspill from the Manchester and 


Liverpool conurbations, both under the New Towns Act and the 
Town Development Act, have made little progress. The reasons 


are analysed in this article. 


ley, in the Manchester conurba- 

tion—that agreement between 
local authorities produced and put in- 
to practice the scheme that paved the 
way for the Town Development Act. 
It now appears, however, that the Act 
itself is unlikely to contribute much 
towards the solution of overspill prob- 
lems in the north-west—particularly 
Manchester’s—partly because it is 
being too narrowly interpreted by the 
Minister, and partly because of dis- 
sension between local authorities. 


I WAS in the north-west—at Wors- 


The Worsley Experiment 


In the original Worsley experiment 
the co-operation, it must be confessed, 
was very one-sided. The district 
council undertook to build houses for 
families overspilled from Salford, 
whose housing department was run- 
ning out of land. The Lancashire 
County Council lent the services of a 
team of development experts and 
undertook to foot that part of the bill 
which would otherwise have raised 
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the district’s rate poundage above 
the county average. The Salford 
Corporation only selected the ten- 
ants. The scheme was supervised by 
an advisory committee of five county 
representatives, five members from 
Worsley and two from Salford. 
Neither Salford nor the Government 
defrayed any part of the cost. 

The responsible Minister (then Mr 
Silkin) warmly praised this pioneer- 
ing venture, but appreciated that the 
county council could not afford to 
provide in the same way for the 
prospective overspill—amounting to 
well over half a million—from all 
Lancashire’s county boroughs with- 
out some sort of financial assistance. 
In the light of Lancashire’s experi- 
ence, therefore, he set in train the 
preparation of a Bill which the 
present Minister in due course piloted 
through Parliament. In the light of 
the Act’s provisions, the county 
council in its turn has called on Sal- 
ford to pay the £8 18s. rate subsidy 
for ten years on each house built at 
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Worsley for a Salford family since 
last September (when 620 had been 
completed), and has applied to the 
Minister for grants in respect of the 
£300,000 trunk drainage system re- 
quired to serve the overspilled com- 
munity. 


Subsidies and Grants 


After vainly pleading with the 
Minister to use his power under the 
Act to pay some part at least of the 
rate subsidy, Salford has agreed, 
under protest, to stump up: its share 
of the cost will amount to a seven- 
penny rate by the time all the pro- 
jected 4,000 houses have been built 
(the thousandth was opened in May). 
When this article appears the Minis- 
ter will doubtless have decided what 
drainage grant to pay, and the 
Worsley scheme will have been 
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Stewart Bale Ltd, 
A typical example of obsolescent housing in a Lancashire overspill town. 


drawn within the scope of the Town 
Development Act. (Unlike Hertford- 
shire, Lancashire seeks no specific 
relief from the increased burden on 
county services, though the dispro- 
portionately fertile overspill families 
will cost the county more for edu- 
cation alone than its share of the 
rates they pay; but in view of this 
burden it is pressing for a high rate 
of grant on sewerage and water 
supply.) 

Projects on similar lines have been 
put in hand by the West Lancashire 
Rural District Council at Maghull 
and Aintree to take overspill from 
Liverpool, but it may be that the 
Minister will consider these too 
“peripheral” to qualify for assistance 
under the Act. It is already known 
that he takes that view of most of the 
overspill development now going on 
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in Lancashire, including the two 
most advanced schemes at Kirkby 
and Middleton, though both are 
large in scale, embrace industrial 
estates, and are being built by over- 
spilling authorities, who pay the rate- 
borne subsidies. The Manchester 
Corporation, which is building at 
Middleton, also bears all sewerage 
costs within the development area 
and one-third of the cost of the cutfall 
sewer. At Kirkby, where Liverpool 
is doing the building, the apportion- 
ment of sewerage costs is still in dis- 
pute. 


Leyland and Skelmersdale 


In other parts of Lancashire—at 
Penwortham, for example, in Preston 
Rural District—the receiving auth- 
ority is accommedating overspill 
from a neighbouring county borough 
entirely at its own expense. There are 
only two cases (apart from Worsley) 
in which the county council seems 
certain to succeed in getting the 
Town Development Act effectively 
used. These are the ‘“‘new town” pro- 
jects outlined in its development plan: 
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one at Leyland, where 200 houses 
have already been built for families 
from Preston and Wigan, and the 
other at Skelmersdale, largely for the 
benefit of Liverpool—though Liver- 
pool apparently prefers to house on 
the rich farmland nearer home such 
of its teeming population as it cannot 
cram into flats at nearly 200 persons 
to the acre. 


Fear of Annexation 


Across the Mersey the picture 
darkens. The Cheshire authorities 
(county and district) have always 
been ready to welcome the sort of 
overspill that builds its own houses 
and pays more in rates than it costs in 
services, but they regard municipally 
planned overspill as a transparent 
disguise for territorial aggression. If 
Manchester is to go on_ building 
houses at its present rate—a rate so 
inadequate that half the dwellings it 
condemned as unfit in 1942 would 
still be occupied in 1971—it must not 
only use all the suitable sites within 
reach that are not pre-empted by 
needier authorities; it must also be- 


The Worsley project. Houses grouped round a play area at Mount Skip, Little Hulton. 
Stewart Bale Ltd. 
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gin without delay at least one de- 
velopment of new town proportions 
farther away. And only in Cheshire 
can such a development be accom- 
modated. But any hope that it might 
be carried out in a friendly fashion 
under the Town Development Act is 
doomed to disappointment. 

The trouble dates back to the 
middle twenties, when Manchester 
bought a large estate at Wythen- 
shawe, in the Bucklow Rural District, 
to house its overspill. For years the 
scheme was held up because the 
Cheshire authorities would neither 
provide the necessary services nor 
allow Manchester to provide them 
itself. Its progress was rapid (until 
war came) after Manchester had 
been empowered to incorporate the 
area. Manchester cannot forget that 
obstruction from Cheshire delayed 
and impaired the Wythenshawe'‘‘gar- 
den satellite’? and added to its cost; 
Cheshire cannot forget that Man- 
chester annexed Wythenshawe. 


Oppositon to New Towns 


The war had hardly ended when 
Manchester, forewarned by its Wyth- 
enshawe experience, sought power to 
incorporate Mobberley, so that it 
could start building a new satellite 
town as soon as Wythenshawe was 
completed. Cheshire’s opposition was 
automatic—and successful. Cheshire 
also successfully opposed the building 
of a larger Mobberley under the 
New Towns Act. Successive planning 
Ministers later agreed that Man- 
chester should build at Mobberley 
and that a new town corporation 
should expand Congleton instead, 
but neither project came to fruition. 
The present Minister has called in an 
“outline” application by Manchester 
for planning permission to build new 
towns of some 13,000 houses each at 
both Mobberley and Lymm, and at 
the time of writing his decision is 
expected from day to day. 
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In authorizing this application the 
Manchester City Council expressed 
its intention to proceed under the 
Town Development Act, but that is 
not regarded as a firm undertaking. 
As a counter-proposal Cheshire has 
offered Manchester a dozen overspill 
sites, so small and so dispersed that 
their use could afford no excuse for 
incorporation, but on the under- 
standing that half the houses would 
be privately built; and when Man- 
chester took up the offer in respect of 
a site for 250 houses at Knutsford 
Cheshire granted planning permis- 
sion only on condition that Man- 
chester withdrew its Mobberley pro- 
posal and entered into an agreement 
to apply Town Development Act 
procedure to all its Cheshire pro- 
jects—though only Mobberley and 
Lymm would be large enough to 
qualify. 


City and County Viewpoints 
Such Greek gifts have hardened 


Manchester’s conviction that any 
attempt to work the Town Develop- 
ment Act would lead to nothing but 
obstruction and unpredictable de- 
lays in an operation that must be 
timed to dovetail into its slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment programme. 
This view is reinforced by a hearty 
dislike of Section 15 of the Act, by 
which the corporation might be 
divested of the ownership of any 
houses it built under the Act within a 
few years of their completion. Chesh- 
ire, in its turn, sees in this aversion a 
clear proof of its own conviction that 
Manchester’s only purpose in seeking 
to build outside its boundaries is to 
establish a case for extending them. 

Assuming, then, that Manchester 
gets permission to build at Mobberley 
or Lymm (or both), it will probably 
not invoke the Town Development 
Act unless it is compelled to. It will 
prefer to call on the district authori- 
ties in the first instance to meet their 
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obligations in respect of water sup- 
ply and sewerage, and when they 
fail—for they could not even if they 
would-—it will ask the Minister to 
make it the water and sewerage 
authority for the area. This he could 
do by making an order under the Act, 
authorizing Manchester to do the 
work and precept on the local rate- 
payers; but it may well be that Man- 
chester, rather than risk being divest- 
ed of its offspring, will itself shoulder 
the entire cost of the necessary water 
and sewage works—as it has under- 
taken to do at Whitefield in Lanca- 
shire, where it is taking over an over- 
spill development started by the 
county authorities. 
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These ingrained suspicions and 
antagonisms make a sorry contrast 
with the good will displayed on both 
sides of the negotiations set on foot 
under the Town Development Act 
between the London County Coun- 
cil and the authorities of many distant 
reception areas—including one in 
Cheshire. The mere fact that these 
areas are so distant from the borders 
of the overspilling authority no 
doubt explains the difference. De- 
plorable as they are, however, such 
psychological obstacles must be reck- 
oned with as factors no less real and 
relevant as the dearth of housing sites 
within the Manchester conurbation 
and theneed of 300,000slum-dwellers. 


NANTWICH WAS WILLING 


A local correspondent explains why the project for the planned 
expansion of the Cheshire town is so far in abeyance. 


HEN UNOFFICIAL talks began 
Wis year on the bold concep- 

tion of transporting up to 
6,000 Londoners 160 miles to live in 
the South Cheshire market town of 
Nantwich (population 9,000) it was 
feared that the provision of attendant 
industry would be one of the chief 
stumbling blocks. And so it has 
proved—not only as far as Nant- 
wich’s offer to house some of the 
LCC’s 10,000 “ready to go any- 
where” housing applicants was con- 
cerned, but also in subsequent abor- 
tive exchanges with Manchester City 
Council. 

Nantwich is not unlike other 
authorities in having a problem of 
housing finance, except, perhaps, 
that it has a far higher proportion of 
sub-standard property for demolition 
than most towns of its size. It is esti- 
mated that to meet only its own 
modest council house requirements 


by PERCY WALKER 


the town faces a rate increase of at 
least 2s. 6d. in the next decade. 

The approach to the LCC by 
Nantwich was made after a reported 
statement by Mr Reginald Stamp, 
the LCC Housing Chairman, that his 
council would consider overspill pro- 
posals from provincial towns, even if 
they were more than a hundred miles 
distant. 


Merits of the Scheme 


The reasons behind the Nantwich 
approach were three-fold. (1) It was 
thought that by a gradual infiltration 
of Londoners at an estimated 200 a 
year, the town, which was declining 
in population in pre-war years, 
would benefit materially and in 
prestige by having added ‘‘body”. 
(2) Houses, subsidized by the LCC 
for at least ten years, would help to 
keep down the council’s own rating 
requirements. (3) The scheme would 
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help in the solution of a national 
social problem. 

The outcome of preliminary joint 
talks in London was encouraging. 
Nantwich could offer land for the 
immediate building of 600 houses 
without interfering with its own 
needs; there was a ready-zoned area 
for light industry; there were jobs for 
more women in local clothing works 
and some vacancies for men at 
Crewe, four miles away; and sewage 
and water facilities were adequate for 
the envisaged scheme without heavy 
capital expenditure. 

Impressed by the Nantwich case 
the LCC suggested doubling the 
originally proposed figure of 3,000 
“overspill”’. 

“Nantwich has made out a pretty 
good case,” said Mr Stamp—with the 
proviso that “non-conforming in- 
dustry’’—industry in a residential or 
otherwise unsuitable area—would 
have to be persuaded to move with 
the workers. 


Too Far from London 


But the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government wrote ‘“‘finis”’ to 
the great overspill saga ere the first 
chapter was complete. 

“The Ministry advise,” wrote Sir 
Howard Roberts, Clerk to the LCC, 
in a later letter to Nantwich UDC, 
“that the operation of the industrial 
selection scheme over such a distance 
would present great difficulties and 
that Nantwich is more naturally 
suited to receive overspill from other 
congested areas”. After hearing this, 
London ended the negotiations. 

The Ministry obviously favoured 
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some arrangement with Manchester, 
only forty miles from Nantwich. In 
fact, almost simultaneously with its 
rejection of the London project, it 
was suggesting to Manchester Cor- 
poration that talks with Nantwich 
might usefully start. 

Nantwich UDC felt unable to open 
discussions with Manchester in the 
same cordial spirit which inspired the 
London talks. They had, it was re- 
called, already suffered a rebuff from 
that direction, when they made simi- 
lar overtures in the immediate post- 
war period. 

Again, the transfer of industry was 
the main obstacle. In an attempt to 
overcome it, Nantwich suggested 
joint talks between the two authori- 
ties, through the Board of Trade, and 
Lancashire industrialists who might 
be willing to move their factories. 

Manchester is, however, apparently 
only willing to proceed on its own 
terms. In a letter which stated that 
the approach through the Board of 
Trade would serve no useful purpose, 
the Town Clerk said negotiations 
should begin on the basis that existing 
employment in the Nantwich area 
would be available for any Manches- 
ter families who were re-housed. 

Manchester felt, moreover, that 
the proposals it had already made to 
develop Mobberley and Lymm in 
Cheshire, with ancillary industry and 
services, would be the most suitable 
way to solve the city’s housing prob- 
lems in the next few years. 

There the matter rests—though 
Nantwich UDC is still hoping it may 
be given a chance to help others at 
the same time as helping itself. 


The Escape of the Old Adam 


‘‘A garden was the primitive prison, till man, with Promethean felicity and 
boldness, luckily sinned himself out of it. Thence followed Babylon, Nineveh, 
Venice, London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, 
epigrams, puns—these all came in on the town part, and the thither side of 
innocence.’’—CHARLES LAMB: Letter of 1830. 
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SCOTLAND’S NEED OF A TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Summary of a statement by G. Bell-Barker, Hon. Secretary, 
Scottish Town and Country Planning Association at a meeting 
on 2 March 1954 between representatives of the Association and 
the Clyde Valley Planning Advisory Committee. 


HE PROBLEMS discussed arise 
directly out of overcrowded 
cities and fast decaying country 
towns with their surrounding areas. 
This serious lack of balance in popu- 
lation is responsible for the grossly 
overcrowded slum conditions of many 
of our larger towns and the lack of 


modern social amenities and in- 
dustrial stability in our smaller 
towns. 


At present steps are being taken to 
carry out a measure of relocation of 
population by means of the New 
Towns Act 1946. Considering the 
nation’s financial and economic diffi- 
culties progress under this Act has 
not been unreasonably slow. Its main 
purpose, however, is to create new 
towns with a view to accommodating 
the overspill from overcrowded areas. 
Whilst, therefore, this Act strikes at 
one aspect of the overall problem, the 
lessening of urban overcrowding, it 
does not deal with the other aspect, 
the decay of existing country towns. 
This equally serious aspect might 
well be dealt with under a Scottish 
Town Development Act, similar to 
that already in force for England and 
Wales. 


(After describing the principles of 


the English Act and some negotia- 
tions in progress under it, the state- 
ment concludes as follows.) 


What would be the benefits to 
Scotland ofa similar Act ? They seem 
to be threefold: 

1. The Act would give power to 
tackle the twin problems of urban 
overcrowding and country town de- 
cay. No adequate powers exist at 
present. 

2. The Act would permit Scottish 
local authorities to enjoy the same 
advantages of Exchequer grants as 
local authorities in England and 
Wales in carrying out development. 

3. This town development would 
not be carried out by development 
corporations as under the New 
Towns Act, but by local authorities, 
thereby permitting local authorities 
to play their full part in helping to 
solve our present day problems. 

Finally, it is possible under the Act 
for local authorities to negotiate with 
receiving areas at distances of as 
much as 100 miles. One only needs to 
imagine a 100-mile radius around 
Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee or any 
of the other large towns to appreciate 
the wide selection of country towns 
which might benefit by the Act. 

It seems therefore that with the de- 
velopment plans almost completed 
and providing a clear picture of the 
needs and circumstances of all local 
authorities, the time is now right fora 
Scottish ‘Town Development Act. 


Humanism—and Economics 


‘‘And should I not have pity on Nineveh, that great city: wherein are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left; and also much cattle?”’—JjONAH Iv, 11. 
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REPORT OF HELICOPTER SYMPOSIUM AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, PUERTO 
rico 1953. IATA Aviation Building, 
Montreal. 6 dollars. 

Opfonents to the new service of 
helicopter flights between London 
Airport and the South Bank claim 
that the noise is intolerable, whilst 
supporters claim that to “‘fuss” about 
a little extra noise in these days is 
clearly to stand in the way of “‘pro- 
gress”* This report is, therefore, of 
interest. 

There appear to be two schools of 
thought among technical experts. 
The airlines claim that helicopters 
are “most likely to prove economic- 
ally feasible operating between cities 
on existing airline routes, and on new 
routes made possible by the char- 
acteristics of the helicopter”. An 
opposing school claims that heli- 
copters could be developed into a 
paying proposition for “feeder ser- 
vices to city centres, and to aero- 
dromes from surrounding communi- 
ties”, or “from city centre to aero- 
drome’’, as in the South Bank case. 

British European Airways are said 
to believe that there is high traffic 
potential in a helicopter service be- 
tween cities located helicopter dist- 
ance apart all over the world. 

An experimental helicopter service 
between Southampton and London 
operated by a BEA King Arthur 
Class Bristol 171, was recently open- 
ed with becoming civic dignity. It 
took, however, fifty minutes to reach 
London Airport. This, plus the 
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journey to the South Bank in another 
machine, represents scarcely any 
saving of time, and it would be at 
least twice as expensive as an express 
train journey. 

However, these experimental ser- 
vices are being flown with small four- 
or five-seat single engine machines, 
and next will come services with the 
larger and faster twin engined heli- 
copters. Then it may be expected 
that developments will lead to the 
turbine-powered helicopter, just as 
in the case of the turbine-powered 
fixed wing air liner of today. 

Meanwhile, local authorities and 
planning authorities will in any case 
be well advised to follow the lead of 
Southampton, which is reserving a 
site for a modern heliport near the 
docks and town centre. 

High land cost is an imgortant 
consideration in central sites, as well 
as atmospheric turbulence in the 
neighbourhood of surrounding ob- 
stacles in high wind conditions. In 
America there is apparently, accord- 
ing to the conference report, a tend- 
ency in favour of roof top locations at 
about three-storey height. This would 
accord roughly with the height of the 
roof-top of a main line railway 
station in this country and ferhaps 
those who favoured a roof-top heli- 
port above Waterloo Station were 
thinking along lines best calculated 
to serve the needs of the long term 
development of helicopters. It does 
not pay to antagonize public opinion 
in the early days of a new develop- 
ment, and a little more noise at a 
main line station, not necessarily 
Waterloo, would scarcely be notice- 
able, especially if the fly-in route 
could follow the already broad track 
of the approach railway line. Roof 
strength is an important factor, but 
the touch-down area is all that ap- 
parently need be especially rein- 
forced to stand high impact loads. 

Anyone interested in the develop- 
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ment of this new mode of travel 
should certainly read this report. 
Much of it is highly specialized, but 
issues important to planners and 
planning authorities are raised. An 
interesting point raised by the Belgian 
SABENA representative, for ex- 
ample, was that instead of trying to 
make larger and larger helicopters 
the problem should be attacked the 
other way—‘‘to determine the size of 
heliport that is practicable and 
economically feasible, limited by 
such factors as city block size, cost of 
construction, etc. and build the 
necessary performance into the heli- 
copter to enable it to operate from 
this area”. We hope noiselessly ! 
T. F. THOMSON 


G orrespondence: 


Mr 7. D.C. Churchill, Planning Officer, 
London Transport Executive, writes : 

I am surprised that Mr Wilfred 
Burns in his article on “Shopping 
Centres” in your June issue should 
nowhere find it necessary to consider 
the bus and its needs. ‘‘Motorists,”’ he 
remarks, ‘‘are unhappy about walk- 
ing any great distance from their 
cars.”’ The bus users who constitute 
the overwhelming majority of shop- 
pers are equally unhappy about walk- 
ing any great distance from their bus 
stops. 

It is not suggested that space where 
the motorist can park in convenient 
proximity to the shops is not of great 
importance. This is so not only from 
the point of view of his convenience, 
but also from the paramount need of 
keeping parked cars from the streets 
in town centres so that traffic, in- 
cluding the poor man’s car—the bus 
—can be free to move. 

Space is needed where the bus can 
stop to set down and pick up pas- 
sengers at the nearest convenient 
point to the shopping centre. ““Draw- 
ins” or recesses in the pavement 
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NORTHERN IRELAND HOUSING TRUST, 
Ninth Annual Report. Belfast. 2s. 

This remarkable organization re- 
ports that its building and planning 
is now progressing without the ‘‘frus- 
trations” described in previous years. 
Up to 31 March 1954 the trust had 
completed 12,451 dwellings, spread 
over many towns and villages of Nor- 
thern Ireland. This latest report con- 
tains the interesting results of a sur- 
vey of the incomes and certain classes 
of expenditure of tenants on the 
Trust’s Belfast estates. In families 
with one wage-earner, the cost of 
transport to work and school, fuel, 
gas, and electricity works out on an 
average at rather more than the rent 
plus rates. 


Shopping Centres 


where the bus can draw clear of the 
traffic stream are advocated for this 
purpose. Thus, in Mr Burns’ dia- 
gram, draw-ins might be provided on 
either side of the traffic road stradd- 
ling the pedestrian precincts. If the 
bus is not adequately provided for in 
some such way as this the result will 
be to encourage that very extravagant 
user of road space, the private car, 
with all that that would imply in the 
occupation of valuable land space in 
the centre when moving and at rest. 

The road operator will try where- 
ever possible to avoid terminating 
buses at the town centre, but if for 
some reason this should prove neces- 
sary terminal facilities clear of the 
main highway, in some side streets for 
example, will be needed where buses 
can halt for a few minutes before tak- 
ing up their scheduled time on the 
return journey. The volume of bus 
operations involving terminating ata 
town centre should rarely be enough 
to justify a bus station, but if the 
necessity should arise early discussion 
with the transport undertaking is of 
first importance. 
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ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 
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for the industries of 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the | 


Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 


COS TALEN Buwine & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS | 


DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624. 











